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BUTBRATURE, 


COME, DRINK TO THE KING OF THE LYRE. 
DEDICATED TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
Come, drink to the King of the Lyre, 
Come, bow to his magical sway, 
For his is the true attic fire, 
That can only with Nature’s decay. 
He has won all the gems from the mine; 
Earth and ocean have yielded their store, 
Till his brow is as bright as the shrine 
That the worshipping pilgrims adore. 


When he comes in the pride of his song, 
To wake all the echoes of earth, 
He sweeps like a meteor along 
From the cloud of its mystical birth. 
O, he is the wizard to weave 
The spell of the magical tone: 
He speaks, and we Seale believe 
That he breathes the same tongue as our own. 








In the web his bright fancy has spun, 
He has mingled the hues of the skies, 
And his metaphors glew like the sun, 
In the depth of their beautiful dyes: 
Like the strains of his own lovely isle, 
He mixes the sad with the gay ; 
He can rainbow our hearts with a smile, 
Or melt them in softness away. 


Some with beautiful language delight, 
Some with pathos our feelings enthral, 

Some with reason, or fancy more bright— 
But he has the gift of them all! 

Come, drink to the King of the Lyre, 
Come, bow to his magical sway, 

For his is the true attic fire, 
That can only with Nature’s decay. 


HEATHEN LIFE. 
BY SIR F. M. DOYLE, BART. 
Though clear the day, it fadeth, 
Though ealm the starry night, 
The dreams her mantle shadeth 
Die with the morning light. 
Though softly the rose twineth 
Her odours with the air, 
Her silent head declineth, 
Like love beneath despair : 
The graceful flower expireth, 
The shapeless rocks yet lower, 
Nor storm, nor earthquake, tireth 
The ocean's hungry roar. 
The lute of softness, weareth 
Beneath a hand of snow, 
The sword of sternness, beareth 
The battle’s iron blow : 
Like the fleet mirage, flieth 
All thet is soft and gay ; 
Gloom brightness underlieth, 
And paseth not away. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXXX.—THE VILLA. 

The gentle twilight of an autumnal evening, calm, serene, and mellow. was 
falling, as I opened my eyes to conciousness of life and being, and looked 
around me. I lay in a large and handsomely furnished apartment, in which the 
hand of taste was as evident in all the decorations, as the unsparing employment 
of wealth ; the silk draperies of my bed, the inlaid tables, the ormolu ornaments 
which glittered upon the chimney-piece, were one by one, so many puzzles to 
to my erring senses. I opened and shut my eyes again and again, and essayed 
by every means in my power to ascertain if they were not the visionary crea- 
tion of a fevered mind. 1 stretched out my hands to feel the objects; and even 
while holding the freshly-piueked flowers in my grasp I could scarce persuade 
myself that they werereal. A thrill of pain at this instant recalled me to other 
thoughts, and | turned my eyes upon my wounded arm, which swollen and stif- 
fened, lay motionless beside me. Gradually, my memory came back, and to 
my weak faculties some passages of my former life were presented, not col- 
lectedly it is true, nor in any order, but scattered, isolated scenes. While such 
thoughts flew past, my ever-rising question to myself was, “‘ Where am I now ?” 
The vague feeling which illness leaves upon the mind, whispered to me of kind 
looks and soft voices ; and I had a dreamy consciousness about me of being 
watched, and cared for, but wherefore, or by whom, I knew not. 

Froma partly open door which led into a garden, a mild and balmy air fan- 
ned my temples, and soothed my heated brow ; and as the light curtain waved 
to and fro with the breeze, the odour of the rose and the orange-tree filled the 
apartinent. 

There is something in the feeling of weakness which succeeds to long illness 
of the most delicious and refined enjeyment. The spirit emerging as it were 
from the thraldom of its grosser prison, rises high and triumphant above the 
meaner thoughts and more petty ambitions of daily life. Purer feelings, more 
ennobling hopes sueceed ; and gleams of our childhood, mingling with our 
promises for the future, make up an ideal existence, in which the low passions 
and cares of ordinary life enter not or are forgotten. "Tis then we learn to hold 
converse with ourselves ; ‘tis then we ask how has our manhood performed the 
promises of its youth? or, have our ripened prospects borne out the pledges of 
our boyhood? "Tis then, in the calm justice of our lonely hearts we learn how 
our failures are but another name for our faults, and that what we looked on as 
the vicissitudes of fortune, are but the fruits of our own vices. Alas, how short- 
lived are such intervals. Like the fitful sunshine in the wintry sky, they throw 
one bright and joyous tint over the dark landscape ; for a moment the valley and 
the mountain-top are bathed in a ruddy glow ; the leafless tree and the dark 
moss seem to feel a touch of spring ; but the next instant it is past—the lowering 
clouds and dark shadows intervene, and the cold blast, the moaning wind, and 
the dreary waste are once more before us. 

I endeavoured to recall the latest events of my career, but in vain; the real 
and the visionary were inextricably mingled ; the scenes of my campaigns were 
blended with hopes, and fears, and doubts, which had no existence save in my 
dreams. My euriosity to know where I was, grew now my strongest feeling, 
and I raised myself with one arm, to look around me. In the room all was stil! 
and silent, but nothing seemed to intimate what I sought for. As I looked, how 
ever, the wind blew back the curtain which half concealed the sash door, and 
disclosed to me the figure of a man, seated at atable: his back was towards 


\ 


me; but his broad sombrero hat and brown mantle bespoke his nation; the 
light blue curl of smoke which wreathed gently upwards, and the ample dis- 
play of long-necked, straw-wrapped flasks, also attested that he was en- 
joying himself with a true peninsular gusto, having probably partaken of a 
long siesta. , 

It was a perfect picture in its way of the indolent luxury of the South; the 
rich and perfumed flowers, half closing to the night air, but sighing forth a 
perfumed “ buonas noches,” as they betook themselves to rest; the slender 
shadows of the tall shrubs, stretching motionless across the walks ; the very 
attitude of the figure himself was in keeping,as supported by easy chairs,he loung- 
ed at full length, raising his head ever and anon, as if to watch the wreath of 
eddying smoke as it rose upwards from his cigar, and melted away in the dis- 
tance. 

* Yes,” thought I, as I looked for some time, “such is the very type of his 
nation. Surrounded by every luxury of climate, with all that earth can offer of 
its best and fairest, and yet only using such gifts as mere sensual gratifications.” 
Starting with this theme, I wove a whole story for the unknown personage, 
whom, in my wandering fancy I began by creating a grandee of Portugal, in- 
vested with rank, honours, and riches, but who, effeminated by the habits and 
usages of his country, had become the mere idle voluptuary, living a life of 
easy and inglorious indolence. My further musings were interrupted at this 
moment, for the individual to whom I had been so complimentary in my reverie, 
slowly arose from his recumbent position, flung his loose mantle carelessly across 
his left shoulder, and, pushing open the sash door,entered my chamber. Direct- 
ing his steps to a large mirror,he stood some minutes contemplating himself with 
what, from his attitude, I judged to be no small satisfaction. Though his back 
was still towards me, and the dim twilight of the room too uncertain to see much, 
yet I could perceive that he was evidently admiring himself inthe glass. Of 
this fact I had soon the most complete proof ; for as I looked, he slowly raised 
his broad-leafed Spanish hat with an air of most imposing pretension, and bowed 
reverently to himself. 

‘* Come va, vostra Senioria,” said he. 

The whole gesture and style of this proceeding struck me as so ridiculous,that 
in spite of all my efforts, I could scarcely repress a laugh. He turned quickly 
round, and approached the bed. The deep shadow of the sombrero darkened 
the upper part of his features, but I could distinguish a pair of fierce-looking 
moustaches beneath, which curled upwards towards his eyes,while a stiff-point 
beard stuck straight from his chin. Fearing lest my rude interruption had been 
overheard, I was framing some polite speech in Portuguese, when he opened 
the dialogue by asking in that language, how I did. 

I replied, and was about to ask some questions relative to where, and in whose 

rotection I then was, when my grave-looking friend, giving a piroutte upon one 
foe, sent his hat flying into the air, and cried out ina voice that not even my 
memory could fail to recognise— 

“ By the rock of Cashel, he’s cured! he’s cured!—the fever’s over ! 
Oh, Master Charles dear! oh, Master darling! and you ain’t mad, afther all.” 

“Mad! no faith; but I shrewdly suspect you must be.” 

“ Oh, devil a taste! but spake to me, honey—spake to me, acushla.” 

“ Where am I? whose house is this? What do you mean by that disguise— 
that beard x 

“ Whisht, I'll tell you all, av you have patience ; but are you cured ?—tell me 
that first: sure they was going to cut the arm off you, ’till you got out of bed, 
and with your pistols sent them flying,one out of the window, and the other down 
stairs; and I bate the little chap with the saw myself till he couldn't know him- 
self in the glass.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, I never took my eyes from him, and all my 
poor faculties were equal to was to convince myself that the whole scene 
was not some vision of a wandering intellect. Gradually, however, the 
well known features recalled me to myself, and, as my doubts gave way at 
length, I laughed long and heartily at the masquerade absurdity of his ap- 
pearance. 

Mike, meanwhile, whose face expressed no small mistrust at the sincerity of 
my mirth, having uncloaked himself, proceeded to lay aside his beard and mous- 
taches, saying, as he did se,— ae 

“There now, darling; there now Master dear; don’t be grinning that 
way ; I’ll net be a Portigee any more, av you'll be quiet and listen to rea- 
son.” 

“But, Mike, where amI? Answer me that one question.” 

“You're at home, dear; where else would you be!” 

“ At home,” said I, with a start, as my eye ranged over the various articles 
of luxury and elegance around, so unlike the more simple and unpretending fea- 
tures of my uncle’s house; “ at home!” 

“ Ay, just so; sure isn’t it the same thing. It’s ould Den Emanuel that 
owns it; and won't it be your own when you're married to the lovely crayture 
herself 1” ' 

I started up, and placing my hand upon my throbbing temple, asked myself if 
I were really awake ; or if some flight of fancy had not carried me away be- 
yond the bounds of reason and sense ‘‘ Goon, go on,” said I, at length, in a 
hollow voice, anxious to gather from his words something like a clue to this mys- 
tery. ‘* How did this happen ?” we 

“ Av ye mean how you came here, faith it was just this way :—after you 
got the fever, and beat the doctors, devil a one would go near you but myself and 
the major.” 

“The major—Major Monsoon *” 

“No, Major Power himself. Well, he told your friends up here how it was 
going very hard with you, and that you were like to die; and the same eve- 
ning they sent down a beautiful litter, as like a hearse as two peas, for you, 
and brought you up here in state ; devil a thing was wanting but a few peo- 
ple to raise the cry to make it as fine a funeral as ever I seen ; and sure I 
set upa whillilew myself in the Black Horse square, and the devils only laughed 
at me. 

“Well, you sce, they put you into a beautiful elegant bed, and the young 
lady herself sat down beside you, betune times fanning you with a big fan, 
and then drying her eyes, for she was weeping like a waterfall. ‘Don Mi- 
guel,’ says she to me,—for, ye see, I put your cloak on by mistake when I 
was leaving the quarters,—‘ Don Miguel, questa hidalgo é vostro amigo!’ ” 

“* My most particular friend,’ says I, ‘God spare him many years to be 
so,’ 

“‘ «Then take up your quarters here,’ said she, ‘and don’t leave him; we'll 
do every thing in our power to make you comfortable.’ 








“«T’m not particular,’ says I ; ‘ the run of the house dives 
“ Then this is the Villa Nuova?” said I, with a faint sigh. 
‘“‘ The same,” replied Mike ; ‘ and a sweet place it is for eating and drinking 


—for wine in buckets full, av ye axed for it,—for dancing and singing every 
evening, with as pretty craytures as ever! set eyes upon. Upon my con- 





science, it’s as good as Galway ; and good manners it is they have. What's | 
more, none of your liberties nor familiarities with strangers, but it’s Don Mi- 
guel, devil aless. ‘ Don Miguel, av it’s plazing to you to take a drop of Xeres 
before your meat,—or would you have a shaugh of a pipe or cigar when you’re 
done :’ that’s the way of it.” 

“ And Sir George Dashwood,” said I, “* has he been here? has he inquired for 
me‘%”’ 

‘** Every day, either himself or ong of the staff comes galloping up at lun- 
cheon time to ask after you; and then they have a bit of tender discoorse 
with the senhora herself. Oh! devil a bit need ye fearthem, she’s true blue; 

nd it isn’t the major’s fault—upon my conscience it ist for he does be 
coming the blarney over her in beautiful style.” ‘ 
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‘ Does Miss Dashwood ever visit here?” said I, with a voice faltering and 
uncertain enough to have awakened suspicion in a more i rver. 

“Never once ; and that’s what I call unnatural behaviour, after you saving 
her life; and if she wasn’t—” 

“ Be silent, ip 

“‘ Well—well, there; I won’t say any more; and sure it’s time for me to 
be putting on my beard again. I’m going to the casino with Catrina, and sure 
it’s with real ladies I might be going av it wasn’t for Major Power, that told 
them I wasn’t a officer ; but it’s all right again. I gave them a great history of 
the Frees, from the time of Cuilla na Toole, that was one of the family, and a 
cousin of Moses,I believe ; and they behave well to one that comes an ap 
ould stock.” 

“ Don Miguel ! Don Miguel,” said a voice from the garden. 

“I’m coming, my angel; I’m coming, my turtle dove,” said Mike arrang- 
ing his moustaches and beard with amazing dexterity. ‘Ah, but it would do- 
your heart good av you could take a peep at us about twelve o'clock dancing 
‘ dirty James’ for a belero,and just see Miss Catrina,the lady’s maid,doing ‘ cover 
the buckle’ as neat asnature. There now, there’s the lemonade near your 
hand, and Ill leave you the lamp, and you may go asleep as soon as you please, 
for Miss Inez won’t come in to-night to play the guitar, for the doetor said it 
bag ot do you harm now.” 

0 eying and before I could summon presence of mind to ask another ques- 

tion, Don Miguel wrapped himself in the broad folds of his Spanish cloak, and 
strode from the room with the air of an hidalgo. 
I slept but little that night ; the full tide of memory rushing in upon me, 
pre t back the hour of my return to Lisbon and the wreck of all my hopes, 
which, from the narrative of my servant, I now perceived to be complete. I 
dare not venture upon recording how many plans suggested themselves to my 
troubled spirit, and were in return rejected. To meet Lucy Dashwood—to 
make a fult and candid declaration—to acknowledge that flirtation alone with 
Donna Inez—a mere passing, boyish flirtation—had given the colouring to my 
innocent passion, and that in heart and soul I washers only. This was my first 
resolve, but alas! if I had not courage to sustain a common interview, to meet 
her in the careless crowd of a drawing-room, what could I do under circumstan- 
ces like these ; besides, the matter would be cut very short by her coolly declar- 
ing that she hed neither right nor inclination to listen to such a declaration. 
The recollection of her look as she passed me in her carriage came flashing across 
my brain and decided this point. No, no! I’ll not encounter that ; however 
appearances for the moment had been against me,she should not have treated me 
thus coldly and disdainfully. It was quite clear she had never cared for me; 
wounded pride had been her only feeling : and so as I reasoned, I ended by sa- 
tisfying myself that in that quarter all was at an end for ever. 

Now then .: dilemma Ley a two, I thought—the senhora. My first im- 
Ise was one of any thi t gratitude to her, by whose kind tender care m 
wed of pain and suffering had been soothed and Sivtee. But for her, and 
I should have been spared all my present embarrassment—all my shipwrecked 
fortunes ; but for her I should now be the aide-de-camp residing in Sir George 
Dashwood’s own house, meeting with Lucy every hour of the day, dining beside 
her, riding out with her, pressing my suit by every means, and with every ad- 
vantage of my position; but for her and her dark eyes—and, by-the-by, what 
eyes they are, how full of brilliancy, yet how teeming with an expression of soft \ 
and melting sweetness ; and her mouth too, how perfectly chiselled those fulk 
lips—how different from the cold unbending firmness of Miss Dashwood’s—not 
but I have seen Lucy smile teo, and what a sweet smile—how it lighted up her 
fair cheek, and made her blue eyes darken and deepen till they looked like 
heaven's own vault. Yes, there is more poetry inablueeye. But still Inez 
is a very lovely girl, and her foot never was surpassed ; she is a coquette, too, 
about that foot and ancle—I rather like a woman to be so. What a sensation 
she would make in England—how she would be the rage ; and then I thought 
of home and Galway, and the astonishment of some, the admiration of others, 
as I presented her as my wife ; the congratulations of my friends, the wonder 
of the men, the tempered envy of the women. Methought Isaw my uncle, as 
he pressed her im his arms say, ‘“‘ Yes, Charley, this is a prize worth campaign- 

ing for.” 

The stray sounds of a guitar which came from the garden broke in upon my 
musings at this moment. It seemed as if a finger was straying heedlessly 
across the strings. I started up, and to my surprise perceived it was Inez. 
Before I had time to collect myself, a gentle tap at the window aroused me; it 
opened softly, while from an unseen hand a bouquet of fresh flowers was thrown 
upon my bed ; before I could collect myself to speak, the sash closed again and 
I was alone. 

CHAPTER LXXXI.—THE VISIT. 

Mike's performances at the masquerade had doubtless been of the most dis- 
tinguished character, and demanded a compensating period of repose, for he did 
not make his appearance the entire morning. ‘Towards noon, however, the door 
from the garden gently opened, and I heard a step upon the stone terrace, and 
something which sounded to my ears like the clank of a sabre. I lifted my 
head, and saw Fred Power beside me. 

I shall spare my readers the recital of my friend, which, however, more full 
and explanatory of past events, contained in reality little more than Mickey Free 
had already told me. In fine he informed me, that our army by a succession 
of retreating movements, had deserted the northern provinces, and now occu- 
pied the entrenched lines of Torres Vedras. That Massena, with a powerful 
force, was still in march; reinforcements daily pouring in upon him—and 
every expectation pointing to the probability that he would attempt to storm 
our position. 

“The wise heads,” remarked Power, “talk of our speedy embarkation— 
the sanguine and the hot-headed rave of a great victory, and the retreat of Mas- 
sena ; out I was up at head-quarters last week with despatches, and saw Lerd 
Wellington myself.” 

“Well, what did you make out? did he drop any hint of his own views *” 

“Faith, I can’t say he did: he asked me some questions about the troops just 
landed—he spoke a little of the commissary department—damned the blar.kets, 
said that green forage was bad food for the artillery horses—sent me an English 
paper to read about the O.P. riots, and said the harriers would throw off about 
six o'clock, and that he hoped to see me at dinner.” ' 

I could not restrain a laugh at Power’s catalogue of his lordship’s topics. 
** So,” said I, “he at least does not take any gloomy views of our present 
situation.” ; . 

‘‘ Who can tell what he thinks ; he’s ready to fight, if fighting will do any 
thing—and to retreat if that be better. But that ke’ll sleep an hour less, or drink 
a glass of claret more—come what will of it—I’ll believe from no man = a 

* We've lost one gallant thing in my case, Charley,” resumed Power. “ Bu- 
saco was, I’m told a glorious day, and our people were in the heat of it. So 
that if we do leave the Peninsula now—that will be a confounded chagrin. Not 
for you, my poor fellow, for you could not stir; but I was so cursed foolish to 
take the staff appointment—thus one folly ever entails another.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in which these words were uttered, that left 
nodoubt upon my mind—some arriére pensée remained lurking behind them. 


My eyes met his—he bit his lip, and colouring deeply, rose from the chair, and 
walked towards the window 

The chance allusion of my man Mike flashed upon me at the moment, and I 
dared not trust myself to break silence. I now thought I could trace in my 
friend’s manner less of that gay and careless buoyancy which ever marked him. 
There was a tone, it seemed, of more grave and sombre character, and even 


his features bore was not his usual frank and happy 
» an expression I had never before remarked. Our 


when he jested, the smile 


one, and speedily gave way ¢ 
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silence, which had now lasted for some minutes, was becoming embarrassing— 
that strange consciousness, that to a certain extent we were reading each others 
thoughts, made us both cautious of breaking it; and when at length, turning 
abruptly round, he asked, ‘* When I hoped to be up, and about again!” I felt 
my heart relieved from I knew not well what load of doubt and difficulty that 

it. We chatted on for some little time longer, the news of Lisbon, 
and the daily gossip furnishing our topics. 

“Plenty of gaiety, Charley ; dinners and balls to no end; so get well, my 
boy, and make the most of it.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “Ill do my best; but be assured the first use I'll make 
of health will be to join the regiment. I am heartily ashamed of myself for all 
I have lost already—though not altogether my fault.” ; 

“ And will you really join at once !” said Power, with a look of eager anxiety 
I could not possibly account for. : 

-* Of course, I will—what have I—what can I have to detain me here ?” 

What reply he was about to make at this moment I know not—but the door 
opened, a Mike announced Sir George Dashwood. : 

“Gently, my worthy man, not so loud if you please,” said the mild voice of 
the general, as he stepped noiselessly across the room, evidently shocked at 
the indiscreet tone of my follower. ‘Ah, Power, you here! and our poor 
friend, how is he?” 

“ Able to answer for himself at last, Sir George,” said I, grasping his proffer- 


“My poor lad, you’ve had a long bout of it; but you’ve saved your arm, 
and that’s well worth the lost time. Well! I’ve come to bring you good 
news; there’s been a very sharp cavalry affair, and our fellows have been the 
conquerors.” 

“* There again, Power ; listen to that: we are losing every thing!” 

* Not so; not so, my boy,” said Sir George, smiling blandly but archly. 
*« There are conquests to be won here as well as there; and, in your present 
state, I rather think you better fitted for such as these.” Power's brow grew 
clouded, he essayed a smile, but it failed ; and he rose and hurried towards the 

window. 

As for me, my confusion must have led to a very erroneous impression of my 
real feelings; and I perceived Sir George anxious to turn the channel of the 
conversation. ; 

“You see but little of your host, O'Malley,” he resumed ; ‘he is ever from 
home ; but I believe nothing could be kinder than his arrangements for you. 
‘You are aware that he kidnapped you from us! I had sent Forbes over to bring 
you to us, your room was prepared, every thing in readiness, when he met your 
man Mike, setting forth upon a mule, who told him you had just taken your de- 
parture for the villa. We both had our claim upon you, and, I believe, pretty 
much on the same score. By-the-by, you have not seen Lucy since your arri- 
val. I never knew it till yesterday, when I asked if she did not find you al- 
tered.”’ 

I blundered out some absurd reply—blushed, corrected myself, and got con- 
fused; which Sir George, attributing doubtless to my weak state rose soon after, 
and, taking Power along with him, remarked, as he left the room, “ weare too 
much for him yet—lI see that: so we'll leave him quiet some time longer.” 
Thanking him in my heart for his true appreciation of my state, I sunk back 
upon my pillow to think over all I had heard ana seen. 

“ Well, Mister Charles,” said Mike, as he came forward with a smile, “ I 
suppose you heard the news? The 14th beat the French down at Merca there, 
and took seventy prisoners: but, sure, it’s little good itll do after all.” 

“ And why not, Mike?” 

“ Musha, isn’t Boney coming himself? He’s bringing all the Roosians down 
with him, and going to destroy us entirely.” 

“ Notat all, man; you mistake. He's nothing to do with Russia, and has 
quite enough on his hands at this moment.” 

“God grant it was truth you were talking! but you see I read it myself in 


derly was in the act of obeying his orders, when I informed him his patient was 
not in his right senses. The serjeant-major seemed to be a veteran who had 
seen some service; and, from the manner in which he delivered his words of 
command, was well qualified to put a regiment through its manceuvres. 

The mortality amongst the troops at this time was such that it baffled the skill 
of the surgeon, and it became rumoured that the bread had been poisoned. This 
report, of course, caused a thrill of horror among the men, and immediate steps 
were taken to discover the perpetrators of so fienish an act. 

Private information having been given to the Paymaster of the 7th regiment 
of the Legion, through his means the baker who served us with bread, and his 
assistant, were arrested, tried, and executed. This took place in the square of 
Vittoria, before thousands of Spaniards and the assembled Legion. I: was, 
however, pleasing to observe that no women were present to witness the scene 
—so unlike the females of our own country on similar occasions. They were 
executed after the Spanish custom, by the garotte. Garotting appeared to me 
to be a much quicker mode of death than hanging, or that of the guillotine, and 
yet not so disgusting. It was performed in the following manner :—A platform 
was erected, about three feet high, in the centre of which two upright posts were 
fixed, with seats sufficiently elevated for the culprits to sit upon. To each post 
an iron collar was fitted, made so as to be opened or compressed on one side by 
a winch and screw on the opposite. The fronts, in which their necks were 
placed, were so formed as to cause a lingering or instantaneous death, as the sen- 
tence might dictate, and which in this case seemed instantaneous. Despite the 
gravity of this melancholy spectacle, I could not but observe with astonishment 
the attendant priest, with extended arms, exhorting the departing spirits with 
the words “Monta a’l cielo! Montaa'l cielo!” Goupto heaven! Go up to 
heaven! 

Our brigade was occasionally sent out to the adjacent villages, for the benefit 
of the air, as well as to prevent the enemy from laying close siege to the town. 
Here cur mode of warfare was different tu that which I had been accustomed to 
during my former campaigns. Our present plan was to occupy the villages and 
houses in front of the enemy, and fortify them with loopholes and barricades,and 
so obviate the necessity of exposing our men openly to the attacks of a foe ra- 
ther more ferocious and bloedthirsty than the gallant spirits we formerly contend- 
ed with. This was a prudent step in General Evans, as the Carlists were in 
the practice of stealing on us under cover of night, and firingon our men. On 
one occasion, while we lay at Matuca, some companies of the Rifles were quar- 
tered in a farm-house, behind which was a narrow river, separated from us only 
by a field ; the men were busily engaged cooking, about nine o'clock at night, 
when they were suddenly startled by a volley of musketry from the Carlisis, 
who had stolen down to the opposite bank of the stream. I was in the act of 
lighting a cigar, and quietly returning to my quarters, when the balls pattered 
amongst the embers of the fire. Up started the men—over went the pots and 
ketties—and every man seizing his rifle, in a few seconds were at their ioop- 
holes. I must give credit to the quick manner in which the battalion got under 
arms ; and yet it was truly laughable to see the scramble made for the cooking 
utensils. It reminded me of the adventures in Gil Blas with the robbers. But 
we fortunately escaped better than the robbers of Le Sage; for, though the 
enemy could not have been more than 100 or 150 yards distant, not one shot 
took effect. This was owing to the men being squatted under a drv wall,which 
partly covered tem. They kept a constant fire for some time without our men 
returning it, directing their aim towards the lighted embers. One of my com- 
pany, named Sullivan, in his flight forgetting to bring away his mess, which was 
in full boil by the fire in an earthen pot, quickly returned, swearing, ‘‘ By Jasus, 
if I don’t take away my pot those b Carlists will be driving balls through 
it, and speii my supper ;”’ and he brought it back without being hurt. The 
circumstance caused much laughter, for the balls were whizzing around in all di- 
rections. 

The Chapelgoris, who were stationed in a range of buildings some yards from 
us, in a few minutes were across the river, and in full cry in pursuit of them,and 








the papers, or Sergeant Hagarty did, which is the same thing—that he’s coming 
with the Cusacks.”’ 

“With who! with that ?” | 

* With the Cusacks.” 

‘* What the devildo you mean? Who are they ?” 

“QO, Tower of Ivory ! did you never hear of the Cusacks, with the red beards | 
and the red breeches, and long poles with pike-heads on them, that does all the | 
devilment on horseback—spiking and spitting the people like larks !” | 

“ The Cossacks, is it you mean? The Cossacks ?” 

* Ay, just so, the Cusacks. They’re from Clare Island and thereabouts ; and | 
there’s more of them in Meath. They’re my mother’s people, and was always 
real devils for fighting.” 

I burst out into an immoderate fit of laughing at Mike’s etymology, which 
thus converted Hetman Platoff into a Galway man. 


| 
| 


“Oh, murder, isn’t it cruel to hear you laugh that way ? There now, alanna ! | 


recaptured a calf and a couple of donkeys, which the Carlists were ia the act of 
taking from them. On this outpost duty desertions also became frequent, which 
might be attributed to the offer of seven dollars to every foot-soldier, and twelve 
dollars to every horseman, who would go over, with arms and accoutrements, to 
Don Carlos. Amongst the number induced to accept those terms was a piper, 
well known as ‘ Little Jemmy,” of the 6th Scotch, whose Highland costume 
and uncouth music at all times attracted a crowd of children about him. While 
on picquet we could hear Little Jemmy, on the Carlist outpost, playing ‘* Over 
the water to Charlie ;"’ and Jeinmy's music proved attractive, too, for numbers 
followed him, and with them a bugler of the Rifles. This fellow, for the same 
ends, used regularly to sound the wine-call three times a day, as a contrast to 
our own, which was but once during the same period. Letters were also 
found at our advanced posts, written in English, and promising a retuin to 
England, through France, to those who would leave the ranks of the foreign in- 
vaders, (as they termed us.) These persuasive offers were in tuo many instances 


be aisy, and I'll tell you more news. We've the house to ourselves to-day. The | successful. 


ould gentleman’s down at Behiem, and the daughter’s in Lisbon, making great 
preparation for a grand ball they’re to give when you're qaite well.” 

“IT hope I shail be with the army in a few days, Mike; and certainly if I’m 

able to move about, I'll not remain longer at Lisbon.” 

“ Arrah, don’t say so, now! When was you ever so comfortable? Upon 
my conscience, it’s more like Paradise than any thing else. If ye see the 
dinner we sit down to every day; and as for drink—if it wasn’t that I sleep on 
a ground-floor, I’d seldom see a blanket.” 

“ Well, certainly, Mike, I agree with you, these are hard things to tear our- 
selves away from.” 

“ Aren't they now, sir? and then Miss Catherine, I’m teaching her Irish!” 

“ Teaching her Irish! for heaven's sake what use can she make of Irish?” 

** Ab, the creature, she doesn’t know better; and, as she was always bother- 
ing me to learn her English, I promised one day to do it; but ye see somehow 

never was very proficient in strange tongues; sol thought to myself Irish 
will do as well. So, you perceive, we're taking a course of Irish literature, as 
Mr. Lynch says in Athlone ; and, vpon my conscience, she’s an apt scholar.” 

“*Good morning to you, Katey,’ says Mr. Power to her the other day, as he 
passed through the hall. ‘Good morning, my dear, | hear you speak English 
perfectly now?” 

“** Honia mon dioul,’ says she, making a courtesy. 

‘* Be the powers, I thought he'd die with the laughing. 

“* Well, my dear, I hope you don’t mean it—do you know what you're say- 
ing ?’ 

“* Honour dright, major !’ saysI; ‘honourbright!” and I gave him a wink 
at the same time. 

“«Oh, that’s it!’ said he, ‘is it?’ and so he went off holding his hands to 
his sides with the bare laughing ; and your honour knows it wasn’t a blessing 
she wished him, for all that.” 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K.S.F., ETC. 
[Reswmed from a former number of the Albion.] 


Shortly after our return to Vittoria we were joined by a large batch of re- 
cruits from England. This in some degree filled up the ‘chasm occasioned by 
the number of men that died in hospital ; but these not being thought sufficient 
to render us complete, it was deemed expedient to try our hand at incorporating 
a company of Spanish volunteers in each regiment of the Legion, to serve as 
guides and interpreters. For this purpose the walls of the streets were placard- 
ed with handbills, offering a bounty and pay equal to those of the British soldier, 
(which was thrice that of the Spaniards,) to those who would volunteer their 
service in their country’s cause ; but, after all, those tempting offers were but of 
little use, as the only volunteer we received in our regiment was one man—a 


Portuguese, who had formerly served in Don Miguel's army ; and this fellow de- | 


serted from us some short time after: indeed, the Spaniards had seen too much 
> of the flogging system carried on in the Legion, to enlist under the blood-red 
banner (as they called it) of General Evans. 

At this period the fever raged to such an extent amongst the Legion that Vit- 
toria resembled a city infected with the plague. The scenes in the hospitals 
were truly appalling ; and the many casualties among the medical officers pre- 
cluded the possibility of the requisite medical attendance : they were so crowded 
that suffocation must have been inevitable, but for the inclement season, which 
had free access through the wards, from the entire want of window-sashes, all of 
which had been destroyed by the monks, the former and forcibly ejected occupants 
of the convents. But this prevention of one evil only gave tise to another 
equally calamitous, as scarcely a patient,even in the height of fever, escaped 
being frostbitten. Arrangements there were none, and the whole scene was 
disgusting in the extreme ; the delirious, the dying, and the dead, were indis- 
criminately huddled together in the same ward. The raving maniac was to be 
seen picking the filthy rags that but partly covered him, and incoherently ad- 
dressing his quondam comrades, who were nearly expiring by his side. 

I remember going one day to the hospital, to see my servant, a worthy honest 
fellow, named Jackson, who at the time was suffe ring under this dreadful malady, 
and, on passing through a ward, I beheld a serjeant-major sitting up in his bed 
He was haggard, and worn to a very skeleton—his beard of at least three weeks 
growth ; the wild and unsettled glance of his eye told at once the old soldier was 
delirious : yet his mind was actively at work, and be was drilling an imaginary 
regiment in the most pressing and deliberate manner. I listened to him for some 
time. At length, being interrupted by a brother-sufferer in an adjoining pallet, 
tn a commanding voice he summoned an hospital orderly, and in the same impe- 
ratave tone told him to go immediately and bring the provost, to iuflict summary 

shment on the delinquent who had thus dared to commit such a breach ef 
aulitary discipline as to obstruct him in the performance of his duty. 





Returning one day from Vittoria to this village, whilst passing a house of de- 
| cent appearance, in company with Captain O'Reilly, close to one of the princi- 
pal gates of the town, I observed a woman sitting by the door, and before her a 

box, supported on four large stones, in which was laid what at first seemed to 
me a representation of a sleeping child in wax. It had a wreath of roses around 
| its clustering hair, and flowers of different hues scattered over the body. I re- 
| marked several persons, on passing, give the woman money, which she received 
without returning even a ‘ Gracias, senhor.” I approached her, and was observ- 
ing to my friend the exquisite skill of the artist who had so nearly imitated na- 
ture, when I was smartly interrupted by a soldier who was standing by, saying, 
‘Upon my soul, sir, you're rigut—exquisite, indeed, was the artist, for it was 
God!’ * Why, then,” said I, “ it is a natural child?” ‘ By dad, it is, sir, as 
natural as this brace of Spaniards could make it. There sit father and mother ;” 
at the same time pointing to the parents of the child, who it appeared had taken 
those means of exposing the infant, in order to obtain charity to defray the ex- 
pense of its burial. Indeed, this mode of begging appears customary now in 
Spain; as I some time afterwards noticed the body of an old woman exposed in 
a shell without a lid, surrounded with religious banners, and the relatives of the 
departed, in front of the house, for similar purposes. 

Soon after our brigade was removed to a small village, some short distance 
| from Vittoria, near the main road, and where I remember the French had made 
| a gallant stand against the Light and 3rd Divisions, it was not unfrequent, during 
| the hours of drill, to notice, here and there, bleached skulls scattered about, me- 

lancholy evidences of the sanguinary rencontre. I have often unconsciously 
watched, lest some clumsy feilow should disturb those weather-beaten relics,and 
| turned to the olden scenes when, perhaps, their very owners fought beside me in 
| many a bloody field, or helped to while away the moments by a camp fire with 
| some humorous recital. 
| On one of these occasions our Bugle-Major, named M‘Kay, formerly a Corpo- 
ral in my own battalion, and who served in it during the whole of the Peninsular 
War, picking up one of those skulls, and holding it in his hand while he closely 
and anxiously examined it, coolly turned tu me, saying, “‘ About this spot we 
| had several of our Highland company killed ; amongst them my own comrade. 
| Who knows, sir, but this may be the head of poor Allan Cummings; he fell 
| somewhere hereabouts.” The old soldier's countenance spoke volumes, and he 
paused for several minutes; ‘* You shall be a football nolonger,” continued he ; 
| and, nodding to one of the buglers, they commenced digging with their swords 
a small hollow, in which they deposited it. 

M‘Kay little dreamt how soon his own and a similar fate awaited him, for he 
was shot at Andouin some short time after, and, singular to relate, that one 
ball struck the Waterloo medal on his breast, and was followed by a second, 
which finished his career altogether. Poor fellow! it was through my persua- 
| sion that he joined the Legion, being at the time a Chelsea pensioner. 

During our stay in and about Vittoria, a practice prevailed of dismissing of- 
| ficers without granting them the privilege of either a court of inquiry or court- 
| martial, and in some instances on the mere assertion of their respective com- 
| manding officers, but more frequently through the medium of the Brigadiers 
| In the Rifles alone, during the above period, there were no less than one Cap- 
tain (Lomax,) two Lieutenants (O’Brien and Villars,) and one Assistant-Surgeon 
(Greenwood,) dismissed the Service under these circumstances; and at the 
time surrounded by an enemy from whom they could expect no quarter, and 
through whom they thus suddenly found themselves obliged to make their way 
| to England as they best could. This necessarily obliged sume to adopt any 
and the best stratagems. Amongst those thus dismissed was Lieutenant Wilk- 
inson of the lst Regiment who, in consequence, went over to the enemy. 

On our return to Vittoria, and when on the point of leaving, the inhabitants 

| gave a grand bail to the officers of the Legion; and a piece, entitled “ Des 
Circomstances,” was got up at the theatre, at the same time, in honour of the 
English, entitled “‘ Charles the First,” in which that monarch was made another 
Don Carlos, and the English who dethroned and beheaded him were compared 
to the noble Spaniards who were fighting against the tyranny of the Spanish 





Charles. At night the plazas were brilliantly illuminated, and everywhere ap- | 
peared, in letters of fire, the words ** Vivan los Ingleses!”’ and underneath, for | 


the enlightening of their foreign friends, .the following translation, “ May the 
English live!’ In the midst of the fireworks, showers of falling stars made 
from pitch and rosin, was seen a Capt. C—— of the 3rd Regiment coolly pro- 
menading, smoking his cigar, amidst the acclamations of the wondering crowd, 
who repeatedly called out, “ Viva el Rey del Fuego!”—Long live the Fire 
King! This act of foolhardiness, hof#ever, cost the Captain a new dress coat 
and pair of gold epaulettes ; also a pair of bushy whiskers and curled musta- 
chios, which latter he seemed to regret more than the former. 


| When the French were at Vittoria, they also were honoured with a ball; and 


tacle representing the life of Napoleon, from his first campaign in Italy to his 
death. But the part he acted in Spain was entirely omitted. 

I could not help contrasting the healthy and spirited appearance of the French 
suldiers to that of the more unfortunate English. But the privations the latter 
had endured and still were suffering, through neglect, and the continued lash of 
those in command of them, actually had pinched out that noble spirit which I 
ever found the British soldier to possess. Indeed I have wondered since that 
any subordination at all was kept, under the system of cruelty pursued towards 
the men. Any, or the least dereliction of duty, even to the forgetting to touch 
the hat to a passing officer, was followed by the ca/s; and the distant bearing 
of most of the commanding officers prevented the soldiers’ complaints being 
heard ; the total disregard also to the billets and personal comforts of the men, 
—and, in many cases, tyrannical ejection from their quarters, where they in- 
terfered in the least with those petty despots,—had totally alienated the officer 
from the man. 

But with the ‘* Foreign Legion,’’ composed as it was of men of all nations, 
everything went pleasantly, and officers and men were so alive to each others’ 
welfare, and so good a feeling existed, that it extended its secret services even 
to the unfortunate British Auxiliaries. Many and many was the instance in 
which the miserable Legionite, stretched in liquor on the street, has been drag- 
ged to concealment, to screen him from the lash of the — by those 
men. In truth, this sympathy was also found in the Spaniards, whose constant 
witnessing of the cruelty had made themeveralive to the risks these delinquents 
daily incurred. 

I was wending my way towards the market, with a Serjeant, a morning or so 
following the sudden withdrawal of the native troops from the positions in the 
neighbourhood of Arlaban. Whatever the policy of Cordova may have been I 
am unable to get at ; but certain it is, that mysterious movement of the Spa 
niards from the left of the Allied positions caused much dissatisfaction in both 
Legions, and several important resignations followed. Amongst others of the 
French was one, a Colonel, who was at this moment taking his farewell from 
an indiscriminate group, consisting of the soldiers of his late regiment. The 
street was thronged, every one striving to gain a parting glance of recognition. 
‘* Adieu, mes enfans!”’ were the half stifled and inarticulate words of the Colo- 
nel, as he painfully and earnestly surveyed those who faithfully clung around 
like his children. ‘* Adieu, mon Colonel!” was the many-tongued response, 
as the officer, unable to suppress his emotion, turned his head aside, and passed 
his forefinger and thumb across his eyes to check the trickling anguish his manly 
spirit could not resirain. In afew moments all was gloom: the soldiers stood 
watching his retiring form, as he slowly disappeared in the length and turning 
of the streets, and then retired in gentle murmurings to ‘heir quarters. How 
different were ours! Few of those in command deserved .« much; ard none, 
I believe, ever experienced such a parting expression of true soldierly senti- 
ment. 

In the beginning of April, 1836, the Legion had orders to leave Vittoria and 
proceed towards San Sebastian. As it was rumoured the Carlists were laying 
close siege to that fortress, the whole marched with the exception of the 2nd 
Lancers. Out of the number of invalids we formed what is termed a provi- 
sional battalion. I felt for the unfortunate fellows left behind in. hospital, and 
that, too, under the protection of those who, through the same causes, were 
actually incapable of taking care of themselves. 

The road we took on our return was the same as that by which we came, as 
far as Onio ; whence we directed our march towards Santander, and finally oc- 
cupied the convent of Carbon, distant about four miles from that town. This 
having been a kind of depdt for the Legion during our stay at Vittoria, we were 
here joined by a second batch of recruits; the chief part of the Rifles here al- 
so received new great-coats, shirts, shoes, and other necessaries, which they 
were much in need of. It was astonishing to behold the change made in the 
apppearance of the battalion by this addition to their comforts, the clean linen, 
&c Indeed, the men now began to exhibit a more military appearance, to a 
soldier's eye, than I had ever as yet noticed since my joining them. 

On the 21st of April, about six in the evening, four companies of the Rifles 
were shipped on board an English steamer, under the command of Commodore 
Henry, with orders to convey us to San Sebastian. I was enjoying a comfort- 
able sleep about six o'clock the following morning, when I was awoke by the 
thundering rattle cf a 32-pounder. This rather electrified ine ; and, on jumping 
on deck, | found the vessel had laid to about half-a-mile from the shore,—the 
jolly-boat lowered and manned with soldiers and sailors, and in full-pull after 
two of the enemy’s fishing-boats, which had a few soldiers on board of them, 
who were exchanging shots with ours. The report of the firing attracted the 
attention of a picquet of theirs, stationed near the water's edge, who imme- 
diately threw themselves amongst the rocks, and covered the landing of their 
comrades, while the Commodore kept blazing away at them with his 32's. The 
Carlists, jumping on land, and deserting their boats, made up the rocks to join 
their comrades ; our fellows, in the meanwhile, rowing after them till within 
point-blank reach of the picquet, who instantly began a most spirited retaliation 
It was really ridiculous to see a Capt. N of the Rifles, formerly a Pedroite, 
who had volunteered for the enterprise, suddenly disappear under the seats of 
the boat in search of shelter, whilst the men, of their own accord, gallantly re- 
turned the fire. They succeeded in bringing away the two bvats, but not be- 
fore we had lost two men; one sailor, and a soldier, a man of my own com- 
pany, named Macnamara, was shot through the head, and fell at full length on 
the prostrate body of the terrified Captain, and literally drenched him with blood 
and brains. Thus ended thissilly adventure, at the sacrifice of two lives. The 
boats, not being worth twenty shillings, being instantly scuttled, and the two men 
dropped overboard, the steamer continued its way. About four in the afternoon 
we entered the Bav of San Sebastian, amidst the whistling of the shots of the 
enemy, who were firing upon us from the hills surrounding the harbour ; but 
their distance from us precluded the possibility of much danger. 

In San Sebastian, for the first time, I must say our men were comfortably 
quartered. I now began to anticipate a brush with the besiegers, as from ap- 
pearances they were very numerous, and occupied the neighbouring heights. 
But at this period I am sorry to state, our Colonel, Baron de Rottenburg, fell 
sick, and got leave to return to England to recruit his health. The second in 
command, Colonel O'Meara, a very active and well-disciplined officer, was in 
England also at the time, and the command of the battalion, of course, devolved 
on our Major, named Fortescue, the next in seniority. This geutleman, it was 
clear to me, had neither knowledge or experience sufficient to lead a regiment 
into action, which I am serry I had to witness a few days after. Indeed, it was 
madness, to expect that a young man like Major Fortescue, who had been but a 
short period a Lieutenant in the 4th British Foot, could be a fit person to have 
the lives of 400 or 500 men at his discretion, as he was not, from my own per- 
sonal observation, capable of telling off a company. Baron de Rottenburg, on 
the other hand, who is now serving in America on the British Staff, formerly 
commanded the Light Company of the 81st Regiment, and was one of the most 
efficient and best-disciplined officers in Light Infantry movements, I ever wit- 
nessed. In fact, his father, General de Rottenburg, was the originator of the 
rifle exercise, as he himself informed me. 

On the 4th of May, at evening parade, the rifles were assembled on the Plaza, 
the regiment being formed into square facing inwards, when our new Command- 
er, Major F., thus addressed us :— 

«« Rifles, to-morrow we are to be engaged with the enemy: they show no 
quarter, neither shall we—skewer every man of them—take no prisoners— 
skewer every b—— you meet!” the Major here imitating a charge with a stick 
he held in his hand, the men staring all the time at the order. Then taking off 
his cap, he continued, ** Let us have three cheers, my lads ;” and commencing 
the cheer, the men joined in concert. 

This, as his maiden speech, quite horrified me ; for however blood-thirsty 
the enemy, we, as British soldiers, were bound to set a véry different example, 
if only for our country’s sake, and to treat with less rigour those who unfortu- 
nately might fall into our hands. On marching my company to the private pa- 
rade ground, I inquired of the Major if he had received the order just given, 
from General Evans; he smartly replied, “No, I have not ;” remarking it 

would be only “tit for tat.” Being satisfied it was nota general order, on 
halting the men, I addressed them, saying, “The order you have just re- 
ceived to butcher every man you meet, was not issued by the General; there- 
fore I trust, men, you will be soldiers, and not butchers ; I was brouglit up 
a soldier from a boy in the British Army, and from its principle [ will not devi- 
ate.” I then requested the two Lieutenants to use their utmost to see that the 
men gave quarter. 

About twelve o'clock at night, the inhabitants of San Sebastian were dis- 
turbed by the bustle of the troops preparing for the morning's work, as the 
Legion was to be put te the test. General Reid, who commanded our bri- 
gade, prior to our marching, broke up two companies, distributing the men 
amongst the battalion, as he thought the officers in command of them inca- 
pable,—thus forming the regiment into five companies, each company from 
|80 to 90 strong. In the men, I must say, I placed every confidence ; but I 
| candidly confess, of the officers I felt doubtful. We slowly moved through the 
gates, about three o'clock, towards the enemy’s lines, which were not more 
| than three quarters of a mile distant ; the morning was what is generally 
| termed a Scotch mist. Our battalion marched left in front, so that my com- 
pany was in the rear: our Rifles were also on the extreme left of the Legion. 
As soon as we commenced ascending the hills, the Carlists opened a smart fire, 
thus showing us they were not to be caught napping. When we got posses- 
sion of their first lines—which ourregiment did without firing a shot, or losing 
a man,—we could hear a smart firing on our right ; however, as the morning 
cleared, and the enemy found where we were, they cummenced playing warm- 
ly amongst us ; and as the shots began to fly, a confusion began, for every of- 








The or | the piece selected to do them honour, and flatter their national pride, was a spec- | ficer, fancying his tactics as a military man superior to his own neighbour, as- 
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sumed the command ; in particular, 


the Pedroites. Of course, owing to the 
rawness of the morning, and the waitin, 
little brandy was required, not only to 


gin the Plaza previous to starting, @ 
which appeared now to show its effects. 


eep the cold out, but the spirits up, 
In this hullaballoo, Lieutenant Mac- 
intosh of ourregiment, who was aide-de-camp to General Reid, coming up ° 
the time, restored order, and actually took the command,—ordering us to = 
down a lane a little to our right, where he placed our battalion behind a bank, 
opposite a Carlist breastwork : here we formed right in front ; the A 
this time appearing not more than four or five hundred yards off. We hs 
scarcely formed and got into order, when our commanding officer, Major ~ 
tescue, cried out, “No. 1 company, quick march!” As soon as the men ha 
scrambled over the bank that partially covered them, I said, ‘‘ Major Fortescue, 
if you will allow me to take the command of my company, and tell me — to 
do, it shall be complied with.” But the Major was too brave a soldier to a ow 
me that honour, and instantly gave the words, “ Make ready—present—fire ! 
and fire they did, and did some mischief too; for by the Major bringing up the 
men’s left shoulders rather more than they should have done, (in mistake, no 
doubt) through his hurry and confusion, fired a volley into the 6th Scotch, » 
were some distance on our right front: and from the information I afterwards 
received from the surgeon, there were not less then fifteen badly wounded by 
this volley. They were instantly ordered to fall back behind the bank, — 
load, (no doubt to give a second dose,) when I again requested to be allowe - 
take the command of my company, remarking, that riflemen were never taugat 
to fire by companies, but independently and at extended order. I then point- 
ed out to him his error in firing on the 6th; he immediately answered, ** You 
may take them where you like.” This indeed, was all I wanted ; and when 
the men had finished loading, I gave the word, “ right face,” and brought them 
into the lane before mentioned. I then moved them in the direction of the 6th 
Scotch, who were hotly engaged. In doing this, I passed a Spanish regiment 
snugly sheltered behind a house in the lane. As we approached nearer the 
scene of action, one or two of my men being wounded, | took a rifle and ten 
rounds of ammunition from one of them; for being accustomed to carry 4 rifle 
in action, I felt awkward without it. Placing the men under cover, I inquir- 
ed if they would follow me, and uadertake to storm a redoubt which was oppo- 
site. Allsaid, “ Yes, we will—yes, we will.”” I begged them to be cool, and 
not to fire until they closed upon the breastwork ; and above all, to get under 
cover as soon as possible. I immediately ordered them to extend from the cen- 
tre. Off we started at double time towards their second line of entrenchments. 
I had to pasa close to the 6th Scotch. Hearing acheering in my rear, on turn- 
ing round I beheld the remainder of the Rifles in close column, and Major For- 
tescue in front, with a large stick twirling over his head, cheering and charging. 
Noticing a deep ravine or, the left, I cried out tothe men to bring up their left 
shoulder, and close to the right, so as to avoid it; but ere this could be accom- 
plished, the Major, with his men, got intermixed with the Scotch. Here the 
confusion increased, helter-skelter, pell-mell, as the balls began to tell amongst 
us, which the enemy plied with advantage,seeing our confusion : here, to mend 
the matter, part of my company got mixed with the remainder of the batta- 
lion ; and in endeavouring to get them into something like order, two balls struck 
me at the same time, one grazing the skin of my left thigh; the other, entering 
under the right knee joint, passed downward through the ham, and out at the 
calf of the leg. ‘The brave fellows of my company stuck to me gallantly, and 
the moment I fell flew to my assistance and carried me to the rear; but not 
before I had witnessed one of the most contemptible blunders in the name of 
an action, I had ever seen in all my military career. All were commanders, 
frog the Second Lieutenant to the Major. It appeared to me, in truth, the Le- 
gion was not a school for the young soldier to acquire knowledge, nor the old to 
get credit. How different, indeed, were things carried on in the British Army, 








where, in the very height of the most desperate conflict, all was cool and col- | 


lected: every officer’s word could be distinctly heard, at the slightest cessation 
of firing. I was borne back to the lane whence we started; and on my 
wound being dressed, I discovered that the ball had entered the same spot as 
a French ball had 25 years before, at the action of Almeida, July 24th, 1810, 
but had come out in a different direction. I was then placed on a stretcher, 
and conveyed to my old quarters at San Sebastian. As the men carried me 
down the hill towards the town, I observed two steamers in full play, throwing 
shells into the Carlist redoubt, which I was afterwards told was the chief means 
of gaining this action. Haviny arrived at my quarters, and been laid in bed, 
when a little recovered from the loss of blood, I wrote the following letter to 
my wife, (which I found among other papers a few days ago;) it may show in 
some slight degree my feelings at the time this action was fought. 
‘San Sebastian, May 5. 1836 

‘* My dear Charlotte,—I dare say by the time you receive this letter, the 
streets of London will be crowded with fellows bellowing out, ‘The unfortu- 
nate Legion is killed to a man, and poor Costello is no more.’ But if you 
have not purchased the widow’s weeds, I request you will not do so, as I am 
not yet half killed; certainly I have an extra ball through my old trunk ; and 


this | should have escaped, had I not exposed myself, perhaps rather unnecessa- | 


rily, in endeavouring to keep the biave fellows of my company in something like 
military order. 


“ The officer that commanded our regiment to-day, a smart young fellow, who 
might be of some service in a country fair in Ireland, with a good shilelah ; but 


to command four or five hundred men in action with fire-arms, against a hardy 
race of mountaineers well-disciplined, is quite a different thing. 


limb. 
dear Charlotte,—you shall soon again hear from me. 
“ Affectionately yours, 


“Mrs. Costello, 29, Hinden Street, *“ E. Costeito. 


Vauxhall Road, London.”—[To be continued. } 
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SKETCHES FROM MILITARY LIFE. 


By the Authoress of “ Recollections of an Old Soldier.” 


“One Sunday morning,” said Major D., ‘it was my turn to march the de- 


tachment to church. We were in a smart country town; and the church, in 


stead of bearing any resemblance to the quiet and secluded spot in which I had 
almost all my life been accustomed to offer up my prayers, was a gay-looking 
building, crowded with people in their smartest attire, evidently dressed for dis- 


lay. 
‘When my men were disposed of, I looked round to the pew-opener, who 


scanning me for a moment, opened the door of a pew in which were a number 


of livery servants, and ushered me into it. 
and made, therefore, a rather conspicuous figure. 


ference in my devotions. 


to the pew-opener to procure them accommodation. 


«Tt happened that, in the course of the week, there was to be a meetir g in 
the church for some charitable purpose, and I determined on seizing that occa- 
sion for punishing the fellow for his impertinerce to me as an officer in his Majes- 


ty’s service. 


** On entering the church on the morning in question, I found many persons 
already assembled. The pew-opener passed me by several times in marshalling 
I asked him to accommodate me,—putting my hand in 

He made a prompt reply, and bid me follow him. Open- 


others to their seats 

my pocket as I did so 

Ing a pew, in which were seated an elderly gentleman and a young lady, (appa 
. 5S - 


rently father and daughter,) he made a low, obsequious bow as I passed, fixing 
his greedy eyes on the shilling I held between my finger and thumb; but, in- 
stead of putting it into the ready-opened palm, I raised it to my eye in the man- 
ner of a quizzing-glass, and, stepping into the pew, returned the money into ‘ny 
a . ‘ : ) 
> me ) olish and ¢ r—=the vy sli 

I'he man looked buth foolish and angry,—the young lady could 
not resist smiling,—and the old gentleman, leaning forward, whispered in my 
H \ 

‘I had the honor to be born there,’ | replied. 


own pocket. 


ear, ‘ Are you an Irishman, sir!’ 
Nothing further passed at the moment, and the service, which commenced wit} 
a musical performance, proceeded. At the conclusion of it, as I was about te 
depart, the old gentleman tapped me on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Young man, wil 
you give me ihe pleasure of your company at dinner, to-day ?’ Seeing me hesi 
tate, (for I had no knowledge of who he was,) he solved my doubts by adding 
‘I am General H artley.’ I made my bow, and accepted the invitation forthwith 


. 


He then introduced me to his daughter, who was leaning on his arm; and I, hav- 


ing made my obeisances, retired. 


‘* At six o’cluck, then, I was at the General's residence. [ was ushered inte 


I cannot say 
how many of our regiment are killed, as | was reluctantly compelled to leave 
them, by a ball passing through my right knee; yet I hope I shall not lose my 

My kindest love to our dear children; but do not think the worst, my 


I was, ef course, in my full uniform, 
But, as 1 wore the livery of 
the King, and had been taught to consider one seat in a church as good as ano- 
ther, so long as the heart was in the right place, the circuinstance made no dif- 
Before the service, however, commenced, I observed 
that those who did not appear to have regular ‘ sittings’ invariably gave a douceur 


ls Che Albi 


of our chit-chat, my host, who had formerly known him in India, related the fol- 
lowing story of ~ 
‘GENERAL FITZHUGH AND HIS NEPHEW.’ 

_“ During the time that General FitzHugh was in command of one of the In- 
dian districts, a nephew of his arrived from England, having been appointed to 
| an ensigncy in one of the regiments under his uncle’s command, with whom he 
| was also to reside, in the agreeable capacity of aide-de-camp. As, however, 
| the youth was but an awkward specimen of an A.D.C., it was quite necessary 
that he should lose no time in beginning to learn his drill. Accordingly, it was 

arranged that he should go to the barracks every morning for that purpose ; and, 
therefore, as is usual in a regiment where good fellowship prevails, as it did in 
the —th, he received various invitations from his brother officers to breakfast 
with them on these occasions. One officer prevailed on him to refresh himself, 
after the fatigues of drill,at his breakfast-table every morning. Unlucky A.D.C. ! 
he had fallen into the hands of the wag of the regiment. 
“The youth—a long, gawky, growing stripling, who evidently knew not 
| what to do with his legs and arms—had never had the opportunity of seeing a 
| soldier, except, now and then, a recruiting party in the village where his ‘ papa’ 
and ‘mamma’ (ashe still called them) lived; and as to drill, or drill-ground, 
| the terms were mixed up with reminiscences of shooting excursions on some 
| farmer's land. Mr. Kingston had no difficulty whatever in making him believe 
that the accomplishments of drum and fife playing were the most necessary ac- 
| quirements for a young ensign at his initiation into the early mysteries of military 
| education. A drummer of the regiment was duly bribed for the occasion,—and 
| the officers looked forward to some merry scenes. ; 
‘“ A long verandah ran round the barrack, and there ihe drummer made his 
appearance one morning, saying, with a grave countenance, he had been sent by 
the drum-major to teach Mr. Healy his drum drill. Behold Mr. Healy, then, 
| after being first instructed in the method of carrying the drum, and holding the 
drum-sticks, marching up and down the verandah (little imagining that at least 
| twenty pair of eyes were wickedly peering at him from different windows,) 
| playing that air which, from its age and celebrity, has now become classical, or 
| at least deserves to be so,—‘ Daddy, Mammy.’ Up and down he marched, with 
| the air of a martyr; and, after an hour's lesson or so, he was released, and his 
| instructor, the drummer, got his glass of grog, and walked off to his quarters to 
make his companions laugh by relating how gloriously the officers had been sell- 
| ing Mr. Healy ! . 

‘Mr. Kingston and his guest then sat down to breakfast ; after which the lat- 
| ter mounted his horse, looking monstrously fagged, and rode off to the General’s, 
—who had already acquired the name in his nephew's regiment of ‘My Uncle, 
the General.’ 

‘“‘ The hoax went on for nearly a fortnight, till, at last, one day, the General 
and his nephew found themselves féte-d-téte after their dinner 

‘** Well, Tom,’ said the old gentleman, ‘how do you get on with your drill ?’ 

‘“«* Oh, pretty well, sir,’ replied Tom, with an audible sigh. 

‘“«¢ Humph !’ said his uncle, youngsters never like their drill. You all wish 
to get to the top of the ladder, but cannot bear the trouble of learning to mount 
it.’ 

‘«* T had no idea there was so much to do,’ replied the Ensign; ‘I am sure 
mamma had not, or she would never have allowed me to enter the Army.’ 

‘** What the deuce are you talking about, you lazy dog?’ exclaimed the Ge- 
neral, testily. He was beginning to work himself into a pet, when his nephew 
staggered him by saying, with an imploring air— 

***T tell you what, uncle, Idon’t much mind learning the drum; but as I 
really have not the slightest ear for music, I wish to goodness you would write 
to our Colonel, and see if you can get me off the fife !” 

‘“* An explanation ensued, and the general was unwise enough to be very angry. 
He wrote immediately to the Colonel of the —th, desiring that Mr. Kingston 
might be severely reprimanded for his impertinence in playing tricks upon the 
Genera)’s nepew. The Colonel sent for Mr. Kingston, intending to speak se- 
riously on the occasion, but when the commanding officer and the sub met, in- 
stead of a lecture and apology between the two, there was a hearty laugh. 

‘‘ The matter, however, did not end here. The irritated General sent to Mr. 
Kingston, requesting that an account might be forwarded to him of all the break- 
fasts which Mr. Healy had enjoyed at Mr. Kingston’s expense, which account 
should be promptly settled. Mr. Kingston, of course, replied that he was not in 
the habit of inviting his brother officers to breakfast with him, and then charging 
them for the amount of costs thereof—and sent no bill. The General wrote 
another very angry letter, insisting upon having his request complied with, and 
then Mr. Kingston enclosed in a blank cover the following account. The wit of 
| it, I admit is somewhat lost by the parings which, as a lady, I have been obliged 

to bestow on it; nevertheless it is amusing—and the printed bill will be recog- 
nized by many who have already laughed over it in the original manuscript :— 
Lieut. Healy, A.D.C., to Lieut. Kingston, —th Regiment. 
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Herbert would have oe him immediately, had they not been forced away by 
the peacemakers from the spot. Sf 

The next morning, while Hab was dressing, expecting no less than a chal- 
lenge, there was a knock at his door, and the young Frenchman entered smiling 
and good humoured as ever. Extending his hand, with a charming frankness, 
he begged Herbert’s pardon most sincerely for his ill-breeding on the 
evening ; and adding that his regiment was that morning to be inspected by the 
General commanding the district, requested as a favour that Hab would ac- 
company him to the parade-ground, in order that his brother officers might be 
witnesses of his contrition, and renewed apologies. The candour of the 
young fellow established him in Herbert’s regard ; and at their parting, some 
days afterwards, my son begged for the snuff box as a memorial—not of the 
victories of France—but of the generosity and nobleness of spirit of one of 
her sons. Kate, you see, has fairly appropriated the box as an ornamental ap- 
pendage to her work-table. , 

‘Not many days had elapsed, when being on duty, and unable to accompany 
Captain Lindsay to Hartley House, he iy, a scroll into my room, saying, 
‘My sister’s manuscript comes opportunely, Darrell ; for as you are prevented 
from being with us at Hartley House, you may be with the General and his 
family in imagination, by occupying your lonely moments with the few pages 
that have emanated from Emma’s pen.’ : 

‘« Bat,” said Major Darrell, ‘to do the story justice, I will go and fetch the 
manuscript. Major Darrell, opening the young lady’s manuscript, read aloud 
the little history of the General’s later years, related by himself in her presence. 
She had compressed it into a slight sketch, and given it the title of 


‘THE CROSS OF THE COMPANION OF THE BATH. 
THE GENERAL'S STORY.’ 

‘«My early home is worthy of remembrance, not for it splendours, save those 
that nature had shed around it; but for its quiet beauty, and the happy days 
passed therein. There dwelt my father and myself, more like brothers in our 
occupations, than father and son. Few neighbours had we. I was a shy quiet 
boy ; and beyond my father, the old house-keeper, and two blood-red Irish set- 
ters, I cared nought for company. But there came into the village to reside a 
gentleman and his only daughter. She was but little younger than myself, and 
we became playfellows. None but the young and innocent could enter with. 
any pleasure into the detail of our lives. Wandering hand-in-hand through the 
dim woods that backed both cottages,(the two dwellings stood near each other, } 
or creeping down to the river-side, where we happy children opened our little 
basket, and dined under the shadow of a beautiful sycamore ; or, in winter, 
listening with wondering eyes and doubting ears to old Mabel’s stories over the 
fire in her little sanctum, dignified by the title of ‘the housekeeper’s room.’ So 
we passed three or four years—such happy years ! 

“But my father unexpectedly succeeded to an estate, and he began to find 
out that it was necessary I should see the world.—See the world! My happy 
world had hitherto lain among God’s best works, with the beauties and subhimi- 
ties of nature, with all that could exalt the heart and purify the mind. See the 
world ; alas! the pleasant volume of early life was about to be closed for ever, 
and new pages to be filled. How? My father had acquired some interest in 
the army, and I was to be a soldier! 

‘‘Well might Katherine say, as we sat together for the last time, under the 
old sycamore-tree by the calm river-side, ‘ How often, Gerard, amid the hollow 
din of the world, will you look back upon the happy hours we passed together 
in these green and peaceful solitudes !’ 

“ Before I left home, there came into the neighbourhood a rival. He was 
one of those dark-haired sallow-looking people, whom men call cadaverous, and 
women interesting. As I heard him talking, in a low but earnest voice, to Ka- 
therine, on the first evening I ever saw him, and watched her eyes turned on him 
with interest and wonder, I knew he would be my rival. Deep in worldly ex- 
perience, he made her listen to him. He had such ‘ strange eventful histories’ 
to relate, that she poor eredulous girl was thus taught by him to think of him, 
—one great step gained towards winning a woman. He too was a soldier, and 
had made good way for his years. 

* * 





+ * 


‘* Katherine and I parted at the little garden-gate the evening before I started 
with my father for London. Poor simple innocent things we were, breaking our 
hearts at parting, and never dreaming of forming any engagement beyond vow- 
ing to love one another as long as we lived. 

‘* For some time we continued to correspord, but at last the correspondence 
flagged on Katherine’s part. At last, too, came the news, from her father to 
mine, of her marriage with Captain Lindsay. Young as I was, I had resolu- 
tion not to dwell upon the intelligence. 1 banished it as much as possible 
from my mind ; not by dissipation, such a remedy had been worse than the 
disease, but by applying my mind to the study of my profession (for I had enter- 
ed the Army.) 

‘‘T heard occasionally of my lost love from others. Her husband was a brave 














Rupees. Annas 
, October 7th—To breakfast before drill and two goes of brandy 4 0 
2 muffins to yout COMMONS... ... 2. 500. ccencs 00sec <2 caer 2 0 
October 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th—To my endurance of your ugly 
| fanen Whi GOUMIIEE s «06 ow 6en5cs copmascosccdivcss 3 0 
| 4 breakfasts, 8 muffins, and 8 brandies.................- 24 0 
| October 12th to 20th—To a large quantity of brandy to keep 
| all down, 8 breakfasts included............... eyes 22 0 
, 9 breakfasts, after drill, 2 rup. 8 ann. a day, in consequence 
OF SOU MONONNNE TION, 3 ic ct on Sone bdethide bess enk 22 8 
3 muffins a day for nine days; appetite much increased.... 27 0 
3 glasses of brandy a day fornine days..............--.. 83 0 
To the gregt anxiety I felt, on seeing you tumble off your 
horse, lest you had injured yourself........-......--- 4 0 
To my disappointment on finding you had not, when I con- 
sidered of what service it would have been to yon... .. 20 0 
October 21st—2 brandies to Drummer Stubbs for teaching (or 
rather trying to teach you) your drum drill...........- 3 0 
To the rage you were in on finding the drum drill wasahoax 10 0 
For telling the General of the same................-.- 15 0 
To soap and water for washing your very plain face--.. .- 0 10 
. Toa drum-head knocked in by your abominable awkward- 
eT TT TTeT.. PeRETTET ORT eee 3 0 
| ‘To this sheet of paper, pen, ink, and all the trouble I have 
had about you and this acgount.........--..-....--- 15 0 
: yo ae) eee 257 18 
“ At the bottom of the bill was appended the following notice—* Lieut King- 
ston, having complied with the request conveyed to him by Ensign Healy, begs 
| that the above sum may be placed to the credit of the B——— Orphan School 
Fund.’” 


After coffee, Miss Hartley drew a little table to the window, and busied her. 
self with some delicate work. As her father stood beside her, he took from her 
werk-basket a common-looking snuff-box— 

**] thought it rather a singular toy for a young lady,”’ proceeded Major Dar- 
rell, ‘‘but the General putting it into my hand, and bidding me look at the lid, 
| added that he would tell me a story about it. The picture represented a pil- 
| lar on which were engraved the names of Napoleon's victories. ‘That box,’ 
| continued the General, ‘belongs to my son Herbert Lindsay, or rather he was 
Mrs. Hartley's son by a former husband—and the anecdote connected with his 
possession of it is an interesting one. Soon after he got his commission—for 
he teo is a soldier—the regiment to which he belonged was placed on half-pay. As 


on visiting the Continent,not as a young gentleman making the grand tour under 
the guidance of an accommodating tutor, flying from one great city to another, 
and bringing away no reminiscences but those connected with operas and figu- 
| rantes : 
| —now living like a hermit, wandering through forests, sketching here and bota- 
nising there—occasionally making the best of his way on fvot, and at times, 
like country boys on village outskirts, ‘even swinging by the dickeys.’ At 
one town, falling in with some French officers who proved agreeable and intelli- 
gent men, he resolved on resting himself there forsome time. Although the 
peace between England France had not been of long duration, there was every 
| prospect of good fellowship among them. One day, however, Herbert and 
some of the younger officers determined on dining together at a table dhote in 
the town. After dinner, as they sat around the table, one of the young officers 
invited Herbert to take a pinch of snuff from his tabatiére. As every man does, 
Hab examined the lid of the box, in passing it to his neighbour: he read the 
inscriptions, and, without asking any questions or venturing any opinion, was 
handing it to another officer, when the young man to whom the box belonged, 


1 
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the dra wing-room, where I found him standing with his watch in his hand. * Din- | who had taken more than his usual quantity of wine, piqued, perhaps, at what 
ner,’ said he to his man asT entered. It was ready,—and the General thanked | ne imagined to be conte mptuous silence on Hab’s part ine sted on his read- 
me for paying him the compliment of being punctual. *] remember,’ said he | ing the names of the battles inscribed onthe pillar aloud. Herbert did so 1m- 
(as we sat down to table), ‘ when I was a youngster, hearing a remark made by | mediate ly. ‘I tell you,’ said the young Frenchman. raising his ‘ ce, ‘no other 
my Captain, which made a fortunate impression on me, since punctuality is one | nation can show so glorious a list of victories—the French are the bravest na- 
of the most ne cessary qualifications of a soldier. A civilian, who was to have | tion in the world.’ No answer followed this remark ; his brother officers en 
be present in the barrack-square for the purpose of seeing the regiment in a} deavoured to change the conversation; and Herbert himself was by no means 
body, did not make his appearance there till ten minutes after the hour fixed for | disposed to renew it l'o shorten my story, however, the Fre fficer’s re- 
the assembly on the parade. * Dear me,’ said the civilian, ‘l am only ten mi- | marks became particular and his comparisons invidious. Hab was young and 
nutes late. ‘ You might as well, sir,’ said my blunt old Capt ve ten | hot te mpered, aud, when wound up by the insolence of the Frenchman he took 
yea $ ees | a card and pencil from his pocket, and, writing down a list of battles in which 
‘T could not he ip contrasting my host with some Genera s | P the English nation had rered; he pushed it vietly « towards the 

* and even met I had bro t an introd tothe ( young Frenchman. saving " a sly smile, ‘I suppose victories are in 
- : a ae Seen once or twice; but ond | scribed on the other side of the pillar.’ Fortunately for es, some inter- 

womeey; + Aen se acquaintance with him or his characte if iT posed, but not before the your g officer had demanded inst atisfaction, which 





some time was likely to elapse before he could be re-employed, he determined | 


we heard of his being sometimes at one place and sometimes at another 


and distinguished officer. I was glad of that ; for thoughI knew that Katherine 
was not one ambitious of distinction, I could not have borne to hear sie had 
married one on a par withcommon men. Once some friend of mine introduced 
hername. He hadseen her. Major Lindsay was abroad, and she was visiting 
her father in the well-remembered valley where we had lived. I fancied™her 
wandering, with her boy, among the glens and fragrant meadows,through which, 
in our childhood, we had often scrambled together. 

‘My friend also gave me some insight into the history of her marriage. = 
had been misled with regard to me—the old scheme with which determi 
men of doubtful principles are familiar had been adopted. She was told that FE 
had become changed in all things since my departure from the place which we 
two had named in sport the ‘happy valley.’ Her youth and inexperience, too 
In short, I loved her with such a pure and unselfish love, that I was wil- 
ling to make excuses for her to others and myself. 

‘* Lindsay and I once more met ; not as of yore, in the ‘happy valley ;’ not 
among green aisles and ancient oaks ; not by the gliding river ; not where the 
nightingales’ chimes filled the summer evenings with delicious melody ; neither 
on the household hearth, beside the blazing fire, 

Where Christmas ale and Christmas jokes went round ; 

but under the walls of an Indian fortress which the British troops were storm- 
ing. He was in command of the brigade to which my regiment belonged. The 
| senior Colonel had just fallen, and the command had devolved on Colonel Lind- 
j say. We recognised each other immediately ; but in that moment of carnage, 
| amid the roar of artillery, the groans of the wounded and the dying, and the 
savage yells of the besieged, we two rivals held out our hands to each other in 
token of peace, and, clasping them together silently for a moment, exchanged, 
in the depths of our hearts, an eternal farewell. Lindsay turned from me; then 
raising his cap, while his drawn sword gleamed like a brand in the Indian sun- 
light, he uttered the words, ‘ Victory, my lads, ordeath!’ In another moment 
he was veiled from my sight by the thick smoke that again rolled from the guns 
of the enemy's fortress. And at the head of that glorious and conquering bri- 
gace he fell! 

‘* After the engagement I searched for the body ; but it had been taken 
away, and I learned that his servant, who had faithfully followed him all 
| through the campaign, had himself removed it for the purpose of interment 

* * * + 








. 

“My rise in the Army, during this season of war, had been rapid. Wounded 
and in ill health, rich, too, (for my share of prize-money had been considerable, ) 
I returned to England. I wrote to my beloved village, to make inquiries of 
Mrs Lindsay, but her father had been long since dead, and she, of course, for- 
gotten. How long doth the memory of the poor widow dwell in the hearts of 
the absent. My father, too, had been dead many years. I had no home, no 
| ties; so, establishing myself in a lodging in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, 
I spent the greater part of the day at the club. 

‘The only attendant on me at my breakfast was a young girl, and she was 
also the only person I ever saw in the house, except when, in passing up and 
down the stairs, I met a pale slender youth, who occasionally expressed a hope 
from his mother that J was comfortably accommodated. My bills were regu- 
larly brought back by my young hand-maiden, signed and receipted by ‘ H. 





Lane.’ Mrs. Lane, my landlady, was said to be in bad health, and unable to see 
any one. I caught a glimpse of her one evening, through an open door, 


but, the hour being dusk, I could distinguish nothing but the mournful widow’s 
cap. Sometimes | heard a light slow footstep, but always avoiding intrusion on 
| the privacy of a delicate and unprotected woman, | scrupulously kept out of 
| the way. 
| ‘“One night I had returned from the club rather later than usual, and, to my 
surprise, found young Lane in my sitting-room, waiting He was very 
pale, and in great agitation On thetable Jay an open morocco case, on the 
| white satin lining of which gleamed a Cross of the Companion of the Bath 
‘* What is the meaning of this!’ enquired J, amazed. The boy sobbed terribly, 
as I looked at him enquiringly. There was, (in spite of his shabby jacket, over 
which the tears fell in torrents,) somet in his air and in the outline of his 
head tl at reminded me of one I had seen before 





for me 








‘“* « Sir,’ said the boy at last, ‘“‘my name is not Lane, but Lindsay, and that 
cross belonged to my father. Will you bay it? or will you lend my mother 
the money to pay her rent to morrow, and keep that as a pledge of payment of 

| the debt?’ 
| ‘7 poured forthat t of questions, and gathered intelligence that filled my 
heart with alternate feelings of doubt, pity, and delight. London, that had te 
} me heen hithert wilder: tained all on earth that ce ake me happy 
| My lost love w der same roof with me. The} andlady of my 
| loud in her faded ck dress, and mournful w v's », had more charm 
| for me than the rand bright haired maiden of the ‘happy valley.” How 
| feelings change even the outward aspect of things My dark, dull lodgmg 


























‘was at once transformed into a brilliant temple uf Hope. Even Colonel Lind- 
say's faithful servant, Lane, who had clung to the widow and her son in their 
misfortunes, did not grieve when told that the order belonging to his late master 
must be returned to the King, who had bestowed it, since it Lad been the 
means of bringing help to ‘the mistress.’ 

“Tt was necessary that the cross should be returned immediately. Herbert 
Lindsay and his mother had not been made aware of this necessity; indeed 
how should they! living in obscurity, and under an assumed name ! 

* * * 

“ The spring sun lit up St. James’s-street, and its throng of carriages, as 
young Lindsay and I stepped into mine, to proceed to the levee. I looked up 
at the windows of the house, and standing back in the recess of one of them, 
yet visible tomy eyes, was his mother, pale and weeping with excess of agita- 
tion. 


“ The King looked somewhat surprised at the young slight boy whom I 
presen’ his Majesty’s notice. As Herbert Lindsay resigned his father's 
order into the hands of his sovereign, he seemed scarcely able to subdue his 
tears, but, with a bow of deep reverence, and with eyes weighed down by 
emotion, he onward to the ante-room, where I joined him soon after, to 
#ay that the kind King rejoiced in the opportunity of repaying Colonel Lindsay’s 
services by presenting his son with a commission. 

* * * * 

“ My old love andI married. I boughta place in the country, not far from 
@ garrison town ; for, 9 we retain our childish affection for fair meadows 
and green woods, I had a hankering after the gay attributes of my profession ; 
and, as we sit under a sycamore-tree, (for we rejoice in one here,) on the lawn 
of a summer’s evening, she dreams old dreams aloud, and I listen complacently 
to them, and to the distant sound of drums beating the retreat at sunset. 
Sometimes we gather a young party, who love to hear this warlike music, 
softened asit isin its progress over hayfields and sheltered hedgerows, and 
eften,when so gathered round me, they bid me tell them (for they are all friends, 
not acquaintances,) mine early history and my happy marriage: and on these 
occations I also sometimes humour their whims, by wearing the honours I have 
gained ; and, perhaps, among the most admired and most precious, from the 
associations connected with it, is the Cross of a Companion of the Bath. 





A LEAF FROM THE FORTUNES OF MORDAUNT 
MERVALE. 

Mordaunt Mervale, a few pages from whose fortunes we purpose to transcribe, 
was, at the period to which our reminiscences revert, the sole lineal descendant 
of an ancient manorial family, resident from time immemorial in a somewhat se- 
cluded, but rich an cheerful district, in the north of England. Under the mas- 
tership of alengthened line of possessors who, after the fashion of the freehanded 
and reckless squires of the olden time, had ever incontinently indulged in the de- 
lights of hounds and hunters, wine and wassail, the broad estates of the family 
had shrunk to such meagre dimensions that, with the exception of a few out- 
lying farms, a stately but decayirg mansion, girt by a magnificent but disorderly 

jemesne, formed the only inheritance on which Mordaunt, at the age of one and 
twenty, entered. The young man was sensibly alive to the anomalous position 
in which he found himself, and more than once revolved in his mind, whether he 
should not in some way dispose of this noble but fading relic of former greatness, 
and endeavour by application to some professional pursuit to retrieve the damaged 
lot bequeathed him. But, to frustrate the suggestions of prudence, there was 
too often at hand a morbid sense of his dignity by descent, if not by circumstance, 
which, superadded to a hereditary tendency to the expenditure rather than the 
acquisition of wealth, long withheld him from a course that not unfrequently a 
far from feeble understanding would prescribe. This natural antipathy to a la- 
bderous profession was not a little confirmed by a prospective influx of affluence 
from a long-lived maternal relative, whose presumptive heir he had been for a 
considerable time. But this gentleman, Mr. Hardacre, having been the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, contemplated with much displacency its probable con- 
veyance to a thriftless and thankless youth, and accordingly, having lived single 
nearly long enough to give Mordaunt’s expectation the hue of certainty, took it 
inte his head in a fit of jealousy to wed, and in process of time had the satisfac- 
tion of writing to require his congratulations on the birth of a son and heir. This 
disastrous and unlooked-for news, in place of inspiriting the young man to vi- 
gorous effurts on his own behalf, so completely quenched his ardour for a season, 
that he surrendered himself to the lethargy of despondence, unrelieved, except 
‘by occasional fits of indignation against himself. His bearing became ungracious 
and repulsive to all who approached him as on an equality, and speedily obtained 
for him the isolation he desired, by alienating the regards of nearly all in his vi- 
cinity, except the ever-true and honest- hearted peasantry. 

For a time the young man’s mind fermented thus in an unhealthy seclusion : 

but the free operation of feelings such as his, will often achieve their ow@cure by 
practically proving their folly and futility; and he was about settling certain 
preliminaries, with a view to the disposal of Mervale for a term, and the advan- 
tageous allocation of the proceeds, when a circumstance occurred which, how- 
ever minute and trivial in itself, was to him the seed of important consequences. 
This was the settlement in the immediate vicinity of a smali family, consisting 
of a superannuated officer, Major Oldfield, with his wife and only child, to whom 
he was requested to pay some attention by an old college chum, with the dovble 
hope as he said of winning him from his monachism, and mitigating the dulness 
of rural retirement to the invalided officer, to say nothing of his appendages of 
@ very respectable wife and mest delectable daughter. Mordaunt, relieved by his 
ecent resolution from his atrabilious attachment to seclusion, readily accepted 
the neighbourly obligation, and duly called to tender his respects and good offices 
to the tenants of Wellwood cottage upon their arrival. He found Major Oldfield 
to be a keen-witted, hard-headed veteran, thoroughly versed in the ways of the 
world with which he had long lived in babits of sharp practice, and a well-fur- 
aished, agreeable companion. His lady possessed a felicitous facility of dispo- 
sition which readily adapted itself to the peculiarities of her husband, and they 
moved together in admirable, albeit somewhat mechanical, harmeny. Thus far 
there was little to allure, and Mordaunt would have acquiesced in mere acquaint- 
ance without the slightest wish to mature it into intimacy, had not their blue- 
eyed daughter Emmeline diffused a light and fascination around, which over- 
powering every antipathy, must even to the most phlegmatic have proved resist- 
less. From him, who claimed a temper somewhat too mercurial, her singular 
loveliness, transparent purity, and native grace, soon won the meed of deep and 
ardent admiration ; and, to linger within the magic range of her gentle influence, 
to inhale the atmosphere of fragrance and felicity which seemed to him to float 
around her as its centre, he prolonged his visit to a degree that all the major’s 
conversational cleverness, now eminently exerted to secure the return of so good 
an auditor, would have failed tocompass. As the latter was valetudinarian and 
almost entirely confined to his house, and as society was all-essential to his comfort 
he solicited Mordaunt to indulge him by calling in as frequently as might consist 
with more interesting engagements. This advance to familiar intercourse was, 
in the ardour of the occasion, cordially accepted, and the young man, as yet but 
dimly conscious of the genuine magnet, soon began to prefer the small but cheer- 
ful apartments of the cottage, tu the spacious but sombre galleries of Mervale, 
and to anticipate the period withgless regret when he should embark in the 
—_ after what might enable him to people their loneliness and dissipate their 
silence. 
_ The amatory was rapidly prevailing over the mercantile, and enthralling in its 
impalpable meshes Mordaunt’s affections as inextricably as fetters of adamant 
could have done his person. Of this, when the period fixed for his departure 
approached, he himself became conscious with mingled emotions of delight and 
depression, ecstacy and suffering. In his “lucid intervals” the impoverished 
plight of his affairs pressed painfully on his proud and sensitive disposition, and 
adm onished him to shun or suspend a pursuit to which, knowing, as he did, 
Maj or Oldfield’s astute and worldly, not to say mercenary, temper, he could not 
in sober seriousness foresee any but a disastrous issue. But his temperament 
was not constituted for the prevalence of prudence, though backed by never so 
many odious and dismal apprehensions, and after a short conflict, it was obvious 
that it must succumb,—and, this managed, he then with that happy facility in 
fashioning the future in which lovers are such proficients, foresaw a hundred for- 
tunate contingencies, overlooked as many disastrous ones, and, finally, determin- 
ed te endeavour, by all legitimate means, and subject to every mischanee, to en- 
deavour to link his fate for life with that of Emmeline Oldfield. 

Emmeline herself, though very youthful and unsophisticated, had a clear 
judgment superadded to a susceptible disposition, and was not slow to 
discern his superiority in point of character to the many from whom 
her beauty ensured atteation; while, concurrently 
. generous temper, and, not least, the air of romance with which 

is situation was invested, served to confirm her partiality and augment his in- 
fluence. But though matters thus far wore so bright an aspect, Mordaunt, how- 
ever doing what was tantamount in effect, still delayed an express and formal 

avowal of his feelings until he had dissipated the illusion under which the father 
seemed to labour,and, having informed him of his straitened circumstances,and the 
project he had devised for their relief, solicited his sauction in prosecuting his 
addresses. To the subject indeed, the major himself—perplexed as to the 
motive of his backwardness—took occasion as they sate alone one evening to 
advert, by preferring some rather pointed inquiries as to the age and physical 
condition of old Hardacre. These were put in so significant a way, as if the 
interrogator felt he had a claim te a confidential reply, that Mordaunt disdained 


to practise an evasion, and accordingly informed him, that all hopes from that | 


source were now precluded, that his family property was, as Major Oldfield 
doubtless knew, heavily encumbered, but that he trusted by his own prudence 
and exertionjin a few years, at least partially, to exonerate it. An expression of 


with this, his fine | 


strong surprise and stronger indignation flitted across the veteran’s countenance 
as he hearkened to the candid communication; but, however stung by the 
sense of his own simplicity in being gratuitously led astray, as well by the evil 
of his consequent encouragement, he yet contrived to subdue all signs of agi- 
tation before Mordaunt had fully submitted the state of his affairs and his inten- 
tions for their amelioration. The latter acutely apprehended the disastrous 
effects of his confessioa, and had not at the conjuncture sufficient spirit to pro- 
ceed to the more interesting subject associated therewith; but the major, ap- 
parently fearful of what might follow, hastened with nervous promptitude to 
relieve him from his hesitation. ‘I altogether applaud your resolution,” said 
he, with a sincerity of manner any thing but simulated ; ‘it is one worthy of 
a young man of enterprise aud spirit, and just what I would expect from you. 
But, as your frankness seems to justify my counsel, I would advise you, my 
young friend, in preference to adopting a precarious profession at home, to 
make up your mind at once to go abroad, where posts of value are more easily 
obtained, and where you will be comparatively exempt from temptations to pro- 
fuse expenditure. What say you to the Indies. I have many friends and con- 
nexions there to whom I would feel happy to introduce you by letter. I have 
myself spent many years among them, and, as I flatter myself, could furnish 
you with valuable hints, &c.; and with your abilities and address, I doubt not 
that, in fifteen or twenty years or thereabouts, you may return with a prett 
competence, and probably a pretty wife and progeny,” added he, with a laug 
that cut his companion to the core, ‘‘into the bargain, and people the old ma- 
nor-house again.” 

Mordaunt’s indignation at the cool dexterity of this rejoinder in some degree 
corrected the paint confusion he would otherwise have felt, and he merely re- 
plied, that he fully appreciated Major Oldfield’s civility, and when he required 
his good offices, would certainly epply forthem. The other then turned the dis- 
course to indifferent topics, but with an untowardness and constraint of manner 
which even his practised adroitness vainly strove to rectify ; and Mordaunt, em- 
bittered at seeing the bright pageantry of his expectations thus swiftly swept 
away, and yielding to the joint impulse of disgust, and pride, and suffering, 
speedily rose to take his leave. His position now was exceedingly embarrassing. 
It would poorly censist, he argued, with the requirement of honour and fidelity 
to forsake, otherwise than in consequence of rejection by herself, one whose 
affections he secretly trusted he had engaged, and whose happiness, he was con- 
vinced, his tenderness and devotion must of themselves with certainty secure. 
The latter reflections, as was natural, quickly predominated, and resolved that to 
Emmeline’s decision alone he weuld entrust his fate—he would, if her father 
withheld his acquiescence, even in its absence, endeavour to conduct his hopes 
to a happy consummation, relying solely on his own resources, as many before 
him with a fortunate result had done. While thus settled as to his purpose, tho’ 
still vacillating as to its performance, a train of circumstances occurred, which, 
while it satisfied him as to the correspondence of Emmeline’s affections, dis- 
closed, in her vivid pereeption of propriety, noontide candcur, and filial love, the 
impossibility of admitting aught clandestine in their arrangements. 

A young baronet, Sir Amyrald Fetherstone, who had just attained his majo- 
rity and his degree, came just now to visit a patrimonia! seat in the neighbour- 
hood, and squander on a splendid and prodigal establishment some of the wealth 
which had accumulated during a lengthened nonage. He was good-humor- 
ed, frivolous, and vain, on excellent terms with himself and all the world, and 
played the game of life in an improvident and reckless spirit, utterly unconcern- 
ed for remoter consequences, if every move he made satisfied the purpose which 
chanced to be immediate. The first time Mordaunt saw him was in the parish 
church, whither the butterfly Baronet with his gaudy equipage had come, part- 
ly out of respect to the rector, who had formerly been his tutor, and, partly to 
examine the quality of the materials of which the neighbourhood was compos- 
ed. The narrow dimensions of the building brought ell its occupants within 
eyecast of each other ; and the free and earnest looks with which he regard- 
ed Emmeline throughout the service, and the whispered remarks of admiration 
which now and again he passed to his companions were quickly noted by Mor- 
daunt, and, waking a resentful spirit, aggravated the feeling uf jealousy into 
that of dislike. At che conclusion of the service, as he left the church, he re- 
marked Sir Amyrald sending a footman to ascertain from the sexton the name 
of the lady whose fascination he had so unequivocally acknowledged ; and, the 
next minute, as his flashing equipage rolled past, he overheard the lively badi- 
nage of the party upon the youthful beauty ; the declaration of the baronet, 
that she was the divinest creature he had ever laid eves on, and that four 
and twenty hours should not pass before he had tried her mettle in a ¢éte a tete. 

Conformably herewith, he lost no time in carrying his intention into effect, 
and the next day as Mordavnt was riding over to Wellwood—his visits to 
which, despite its owner’s change of manner, it consisted not, as we have seen, 
with his purpose to suspend—he was startled at seeing the baronet’s barouche 
before the door. Irritated at the sight, and spurning the thought of subjecting 
himself to the major’s contumely, which, he doubted not, would be peculiarly 
elicited in the presence of a competitor in his esteem, of such superior attrac- 
tions, he turned his horse aside, and in a state of moodiness, distraction, and 
disgust, half determined to forego a contest which to him seemed fraught with 
annoyance and humiliativn. In this condition he shrank from continued inter- 
course with the cottage, though he studiously sought to meet with Emmeline 
in some of her private walks; that, so far as she was Concerned, he might 
terminate his suspense, which, he felt assered, her undesigning and ingenuous 
temper would enable him rapidly to do. But, from a concurrence of hostile 
circumstances this was long denied him, and, in the weary interval, he had of- 
ten to endure the sight of Sir Amyrald’s detested livery at such hours as show- 
ed that his acquaintance had already progressed to intimacy. But his mortifi- 
cation reached its acme when he was one day informed, that the baronet, in follow- 
ing his hounds over Wellwood lawn, had been thrown from his horse, consi- 
derably damaged in his person, carried into Major Oldfield’s house, and enjoined 
to remain there in quietness for some time, as his medical attendants said they 
would not be responsible for the consequences of aspeedy removal. The vex- 
ation produced by this announcement was inflamed by the fruitlessness of his 
attempts to obtain any private conversation with Emmeline, to whom he had 
no opportunity of speaking but in going to, or returning from church, and that 
too in the presence of her mother. Indue time, Sir Amyrald’s convalescence 
deprived him of any pretext for further sojourn at Wellwood, though strongly 
disposed to prolong it ; and Mordaunt heard with reviving satisfaction, that he 
had at length vacated the enviable position of Emmeline’s domestic assceiate. 
In a few days after while his enamoured mood still continued fresh and fervid, 
the young baronet made a formal proposal to Major Oldfield for his daughter, 
protested his devotion, and, which was a much more effective recommendation, 
offered to make most liberal and enticing settlements. As in the major’s voca- 
bulary riches and enjoyment were synonymous, his interest was at once strongly 
secured and captivated by the attractions of the alliance, and he trusted they 
would be equally influential with his daughter, despite any previous bias. But 
the sentiments of old gentlemen and those of young ladies are, in these matters 
especially,widely different ; and, upon communicating the flattering offer, he was 
met by a rejection so explicit and decided, that he was equally irritated and as- 
tonished. It was in vain he placed the connexion in what he thought the most 
alluring lights, and annotated lengthily upon the splendid establishment, and 
all the delectable, &c. of wealth she would enjoy. Emmeline, though gentle, 
was determined; and as in truth he doted on his child, whose happiness, accord- 
ing to his idea of its elements, it was his paramount object to promote, he was 
led without mach further urgency to communicate her disinclination to Sir Amy- 
rald,—resolving at the same time, that as soon as practicable, he would, by 
Pa of residence and companions, endeavour to cancel that silly preference 
for Mordaunt to which he readily traced her present opposition. 

In a few days after this unlooked-for refusal, the establishment at Fetherstone 
Hall was broken up—its giddy owner immersed in other scenes which rapidly 
effaced the superficial impression the loveliness of Emmeline had produced,— 
| and Mordaunt relieved from the vicinity of one whose proper qualities he heart- 
| ily despised, however highly he might estimate his costly accessories and their 
| possible effect. To crown the complacency consequent on this event, he had, a 

few evenings after, the fortune to meet Emmeline strolling in solitude through 
| one of the grassy lanes that girdled the hill on which Wellwood Cottage rest- 
jed. The bright expression of delight that lighted up her features when she 
| first perceived his approach, was speedily tempered by a little gravity and re- 
| serve, wherein he was not slow to read a reproof for his protracted absence from 
her father’s. But the cloud soon passed from the wonted candour of her coun- 
| tenance, and their unusually prolonged separation inspiring in both a deeper in- 
terest and more earnest mood, insensibly sloped the way to a more intimate 
communion than Mordaunt had previously ventured to indulge. Emmeline was 
soon the sharer of Mordaunt’s fervid feelings, hopes, and plans, and, encouraged 
by her unreserved and answering sympathy, he proceeded to advert to her fa- 
ther’s apprehended opposition, and ventured to inquire whether in the event of 
its being found invincible, there remained to him the hope of her own consent 
enriching him with the hand her parent had refused. But woman's rectitude of 
thought will often abide unmoved a trial before which man’s more boasted 
firmness sways like an osier in the wind: and Emmeline shrank from the sug- 
gestion as omninous of evil and opposite to duty, nor could all his impassioned 
efforts overcome her gently expressed, but firmly principled, disapproval of such 
a eourse. 
A night or wakeful and wearying reflection followed. Every method of ac- 
quiring wealth—the only solvent of his scruples—was either tedious or preca- 
| rious; and though confident in the constancy of Emmeline, it must be long, 














| very long, even in the most sanguine view,’ere he could attain its consumma- 


and with melancholy misgivings was preparing to ride over to Wellwood, when 
a letter with a foreign postmark was placed in his hands. With inquisitive, and 
in some degree predictive eagerness he tore it open and found it tobe from an 
uncle of his deceased mother, a Mr. Palliser, who, many years before had lo- 
cated himself as a planter in the West Indies. In this vocation he had amassed 
considerable wealth, to the inheritance of any portion of which, however, Mor- 
daunt had never directed his thoughts, as a more closely connected nephew of 
his own was his acknowledged successor. Of the death of this young man, 
and the consequent frustration of his intention, Mr. Palliser now informed him, 
and also intimated that Mordaunt, now become his nearest relative should hence- 
forth be considered his successor. He added that, as his constitution was great- 
ly shaken by the climate, he had decided on winding up his affairs and gee 
to his native air, trusting, as with something of self-reproach he said, that, wit 
it to second the treatment of his physicians, he might, by the expenditure of 
money, recover some portion of the health he had lost in its accumulation. He 
then pleasantly subjoined that, as he did not wish to be merely a post obit bene- 
factor, and desired to exempt his successor from the sickness of hope deferred, 
he purposed on his arrival in England, which would be very soon, to make over 
to Mordaunt such a portion of his property as would suffice to clear the estate 
of some of its entailed incumbrances, and render the Hall comfortable for a 
certain fanciful and particular old bachelor and invalid who purposed paying fre- 
quent visits to his nephew there. This critical and altogether unlooked-for 
favour of the fickle goddess, made, of course, an instant revolution in the 
young man’s sinking spirit. He however strove to moderate the tumultuous 
emotions which swelled his breast, and, after but a brief indulgence in the irrepres- 
sible suggestions of the occasion, and a second perusal of the letter to certify 
himself of the contents, called for his horse, and, under a joyous impulse, head- 
ing him to the country in preference to the dull common-place circuit of the 
road, flew over hedge and ditch and gate after a fashion, which the heedless 
gaiety of his spirits prompted, and which brought him before the lodge of Well- 
wood, ere he had once adverted to the regulation of his thoughts for the ap- 
proaching interview. He met Emmeline as he entered the avenue. 

‘“« What can be the matter,” cried she with agi:ation, as Mordaunt sprun 
from his horse, “that requires such urgent speed? I have fearfully watch 
you skim over field and fence with a reckless speed, that nothing but a case of 
life and death would justify.” 

“ And so, my Emmeline, it is an errand of life or death, and therefore I bear 
my warrant,” said he, as he stood beside her, but with a smile that took the 
meaning from his words. A few minutes, which held in essence as much de- 
light as is ordinarily diffused through years, made her the partner of his altered 
prospecta, and with a blushing cheek and a moistened eye, she listened to his 
glowing words of gratitude and devotion, till at length, for a time, they parted 
—he to repair to the presence of her worthy parent, and she to turn down a de- 
vious and shaded walk, to commune with the thrilling thoughts that, under the 
sudden inspiration of the moment, made a whirling chaos of her mind. 

As Mordaunt calculated, the manner of the major became more cordial, when, 
having briefly introduced the purpose of his visit, he placed Mr. Palliser's epis- 
tle ia hie hands as a plea for seeking the honour of aconnexion, and eagerly de- 
precated any obstruction to a union which, with his sanction, he had some war- 
rant to trust might be happily accomplished. But in this latter point the wart 
ness of the sire ill consisted with the precipitancy of the suitor. 

It were better, he said, to await the actual transfer; old men in general, and 
old West Indians in particular, were often whimsical, and who knew what con- 
tingencies might induce him to reverse or modify his intention! And, besides, 
his daughter and Mordaunt were both too young to render a short delay a mat- 
ter of serious consideration or regret. 

This provident policy was unpalatable in the last degree to Mordaunt, who 
spared not his strenuous opposition ; but totally in vain, until, in the last resort, 
he dropped a distant intimation that, were he to await the arrival of Mr. Palliser, 
perhaps some difficulties might arise in that quarter, as the suitability of 
the connexion might net be viewed by him in the same light. The quick-witted 
veteran was not slow in interpreting this hint, and as he judged from his own dis- 
position in computing its importance, and was in seeret most anxious to ensure 
the match, as corresponding now both to his own views and those of Emmeline, 
he began to moderate the tone of his objections, and, as if yielding to the urgen- 
cy of Mordaunt, eventually acquiesced in his proposal, provided he was previous- 
ly prepared to make an absolute settlement of ten thousand pounds upon his 
bride, to be lodged with such trustees as he should nominate. Mordaunt, though 
inwardly resentful of the exacting and suspicious spirit displayed, after brief re- 
flection on his ability, expressed his compliance with the condition. The memo- 
randa of his prodigal parent supplied him with the name and residence of a 
money-lending Jew in the metropolis ; and accordingly he forthwith repaired to 
London, where, after the necessary security and concessions, Abraham Byles, 
as the usurer was named, supplied him with twelve thousand pounds upon the 
Mervale property, which in the market would have brought double the sum with 
ease. Inthe bond, drawn up by the one party with griping greediness and 
practised subtlety, and adopted by the other with facile inexperience and un- 
troubled confidence, Mordaunt agreed to refund the principal and heavy interest 
within twelve months, or, purchase a postponement on such terms as might be 
mutually acquiesced in, or, in default of that, surrender his house and lands in 
satisfaction of the claim. These conditions he unhesitatingly subscribed, as he 
doubted not for an instant his capacity to comply with the first and easiest, for 
Mr. Palliser’s arrival might be looked for daily, and he was too much a man of 
character and constancy to recede from a declaration, in reliance on which so 
much had been undertaken. 

This brief but important affair concluded with a cautious provision for privacy, 
Mordaunt received the money, rapidly returned to Mervale, apprised Major Old- 
field of his readiness to satisfy his engagements, and, such were his energy and 
dispatch, that in a few weeks he had the bliss of seeing his Emmeline installed 
in Mervale Hall, the sweetest and fairest mistress it had ever enjoyed ; and any 
uneasiness that might have arisen respecting the usurer’s repayment, was ob- 
viated by a second letter from his uncle Palliser, confirmatory of his former in- 
tention as to the allocation of his wealth, mentioning his satisfaction at Mor- 
daunt’s rescript, his hope that his selection of a wife—for of his engagement he 
had informea hiin—would do credit to his taste, and that both would make him 
welcome to an apartment at the Hall, whither he would hasten after the dispatch 
of some matters in London, which he expected to reach early in September. 
This was a much later period for his return than had been at first appointed, but 
yet, as the 20th of October was the day on which Mordaunt’s tenure of the loan 
expired, he was still quite easy on the score of payment. Thus satisfied in his 
prospect, and enamoured of to him the newly discovered charms of life, the 
days flew unregarded by, until one morning he was startled by Emmeline ob- 
serving, that a few weeks would bring the anniversary of their marriage round. 

 {mpossible,” cried he hastily ; ‘it cannot surely be twelve months since.” 

“Oh, I did not say twelve months yet,” replied she with a smile; “but in- 
deed, Mordaunt, you look as if the period were productive of aught but plea- 
sant memories.”’ i 

“Do I, my Emmeline?” interrupted he with recovered gaiety ; “ then] must 
indict my countenance for bearing false witness against my heart. But indeed,” 
continued he, after a pause, “if | showed any uneasiness, it was because your 
remark led me to take some note of time,—which, now that it glides past with 
such a ‘liquid lapse,’ I can rarely lay hold apon to do,—and this recalled to mind 
that business of a pressing nature will shortly require my presence in London. 
A few hours will suffice to settle it, and I will return to you immediately unless 
my uncle’s arrival, which from the time at which the St. Domingo was to sail, 
must be expected every day, should detain me.” 

Shortly after, he proceeded to London. The tenure of his loun had now 
nearly elapsed, and, unless an extension were arranged, the Jew in a few days 
would be entitled to demand the principal with interest, or, in the absence of 
that, to enter into possession of the pledge,—“ to foreclose the mortgage,” as 
the lawyers have it, the “ equity of redemption” being precluded by the express 
and stringent deelaration of Mordaunt in the deed. 

To the money-lender’s rooms in the city, he consequently repaired the follow- 
ing morning, and with a feeling of strong dissatisfaction entered again his place 
of business Speedily the master of the tenement entered. He remembered 
Mordaunt on the instant, anda feeling of disappointment flitted across his 
wrinkled visage on the recognition. 

‘* My hope has failed me,”’ mumbled he inwardly as he cast a look at his visi- 
tor’s candid and careless countenance, ere he spoke aloud—* Ay, ay, Mr. Mer- 
vale, your bond, sir. "Tis nearly run to the last, and you come for a discharge. 
Twelve thousand, as I remember was the loan, which with the interest—fifteen 
per cent per annum—amounts precisely to thirteen thousand eight hundred; is 
not that it, sir? on receipt of which I return you my security.” 

“ Yes, sir, your calcu'ation, according to the rate, is perfectly correct. But 
at present I am not prepared to furnish you the sum : however—” 

** Not prepared !” interrupted the old man shrilly, while a gleam of exulta- 
tion gilded his pallid features. “ Ah! to methat matters not: your bond pro- 
vides for that: itis my security. I have it safe.” 

“Tt happily does,” returned Mordaunt a little tartly, “ or else, I fear, I should 
have but a glosmy prospect. You may satisfy yourself, Mr. Byles,—if you 
cannot otherwise remember—by reference to it, that there is a clause —_— 
me at my option or necessity, to prolong the loan onsuch terms as may be agree 
on. And now as to the provision in the deed for postponement, what do you 
conceive an equitable price for a brief renewal ?” 

« Not one shilling less,” rejoined the other with measured emphasis, “‘than 





the balance between the debt now due me, and the price I myself place upon 


lapse of the intervening summer of his life. After a night of sleepless thought, | rate it, and that perchance is magnified : were your father alive, young man, 


ie and the remote certainty could not anywise reconcile him to the solitary } the property. I will not abate one farthing from its value, the value at which J 


he settled in the intention of essaying the intractable father by a direct address, ' he might heply satisfy you as tothe reason why.” 
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«The old dog dotes,” cried Mordaunt, in a confusion the result of mingled in- 
ignatio n and apprehension. “ No, no, Mr. Byles you have eneugh in all con- 
ecience by written right, without seeking to fleece me after that foul fashion. 
Look to the bond, sir, and read me the clause.” 

«Oh, the bond by all means: by the bond J shall stick, and by the faith of my 
fathers, by the bond you too shall stick.” 

«* What says it then?” é 

“Your hearing, sir. ‘The further condition of this obligation is such that if 
the above bounden Mordaunt Mervale, &c.. shall, on or before the twentieth 
day of October next ensuing the date of the above written obligation, well and 
truly pay, or cause to be paid to the said Abraham Byles, &c., such rene wal 
fine as between the said Mordaunt Mervale and the said Abraham Byles may 
be mutually,’ ay, sir, mutually, ‘and with the full consent of the respective 
parties,’ mark well the words,—‘ agreed on, then,’ &c. and so on,—‘ otherwise 
this obligation shall be and remain in full force and virtue,’ &c. There, sir, you 
have the clause you look to: weigh it well, and extract a safeguard from it if 
you can; while below is your solemn oath not to appeal to courts of law, which 
might take cognizance of an usurious contract. You see the right this instru- 
ment confers, and, seeing that, you see the course I follow.” 

Mordaunt, crushed ot confounded by the unlooked-for shock of the occa- 
sion, vehemently urged the flagrant injustice of the threatened step, its utter 
repugnanre to the spirit of their agreement, the hopeless blight to his fortunes 
it must prove, his situation in regard to Mr. Palliser, and his consequent ability 
to repay all, with any reasonable addition, probably within a few days, certain- 
ly within a few weeks. 

“T had dealings, young man,” said Abraham, “ with your father. He hated my 
business-like regularity : it was too straightforward and too strict to suit his 
crooked ways. He inveigled me to his house : he and his drunken crew of fox- 
hunters got over me: they treated me, I scarcely dare remember how, they be- 
haved to me like devils or brutes: shame forbade me to publish my disgrace, I 
smothered it under the mask of feigned forgetfulness; but, when I left that 
cursed hall, I took against him and his a solemn vow, which his spendthrift tem- 

er I trusted would enable me one day to keep ; that day at last is come, and, if 
Taenies my treasured purpose, may I live and die loathsome and contemptible, 
an outcast and a vagabond, a leper and a beggar.” ' 

There was a malice in his look, a sting in the cold asperity of his tone, as 
with partially recovered self-command he slowly reiterated his resolutien, that 
set Mordaunt’s passions in a blaze. 

“ You base, swindling dog,” cried he, rising from his seat, with a suddenness 
that made the old man start, ‘‘do your worst; but may the curse of a ruined 
man haunt you to the grave. But Heaven is just, and surely I shall yet find 
means to baffle your fiendish villany, and make you gnaw yourself with a miser’s 
spite that you did not accept my offer.” 

He then rushed from the room, conscious of his perilous excitement, and 
fearful of wreaking his passion upon the wretch in a way of which he would re- 

ent. He hastened back to his hotel, and in a fevered agony of mind, paced 

is apartment to and fro, unable in the commotion of his spirits even to think, 
much less to decide, upon the course he should pursue. After atime, however, 
his temper subsided, so asto permit a survey of his situation, but no symptom 
of amelioration was discernible in the stern and impracticable difficulties which 
hemmed him round. It was absolutely impossible to raise the money in the 
short and quiekly lessening interval,—he had no competent friend to whom to 
apply,—the arrival of Mr. Palliser, the only conceivable origination of relief, 
was a mere contingency, and it was intolerable to think that the momentous in- 
terest at stake was dependent for its issue upon chance. Yes! nought but suc- 
cessive miseries rose in the sunless perspective: his evil doom seemed inevi- 
tably sealed: the home of his fathers was to pass from him: his name was to 
become but a fleeting memory, where for centuries it had proudly existed: Mr. 
Palliser, exasperated at his folly, would withdraw his favour and revoke bis de- 
claration: Emmeline would be the wife of a begger; all his high-built hopes 
were to be shattered and brought low ; and his plans for the future, now to be 
reconstructed, must rise, alas! from how shrunk and depressed a basis !—[ Re- 
mainder next week. } 





THE TREASURE-CONVOY ; A PASSAGE IN THE 
EARLY CAREER OF THE IMPECINADO. 





of particular notice had passed during the period of his watch. Occasionally a 
peasant goaded along his two lazy oxen, dragging after them one of those pri- 
mitive-looking earts which to this day are in general use in Spain, and whose 
solid wheels—circular pieces of wood, with an axle inserted in the cenutre—pro- 
claimed by their loud creakings the owner’s economy of grease, which he had 
probably preferred putting into his soup to wasting on his waggon. From time 
to time jogged past some village priest, his feet concealed in the huge wooden 
stirrups, or rather boxes, which dangled on either side of his ambling black pony. 
These and other uninteresting parties of peasant women and muleteers passed 
unnoticed by the sentry, who, as the day declined, and the sun approached the 
horizon, manifested various symptoms of impatience, and muttered sundry ener- 
getic imprecations, addressed apparently to the person or persons whose delay in 
arriving was the cause of his vexation. Suddenly, however, he started to his 
feet, and shading his eyes with his hand, gazed steadfastly at the turning of the 
road. A small party of horsemen appeared advancing at a walk, and were fol- 
lowed by a train of covered waggons, such as were used by the French for the 
transport of money and valuable stores. These vehicles were nearly thirty in 
number, and their rear was brought up by another cavalry picket, forming with 
the advanced guard about sixty troopers. When the whole had turned the angle 
of the road which, as before stated, was nearly a league from the defile, the 
Spaniard caught up his gun, and bounding from rock to rock with the agility of a 
chamois, soon reached a deep ravine at half musket-shot distance from his former 
et. 

Stretched amidst the harebells and other wild-flowers, which bordered a small 
rivulet, were between thirty and forty men, most of whom had the appearance 
of peasants, although some few had a half military costume, and five or six 
wore clothes which betokened them to belong to a rather superior class than the 
majority of their companions. They were all armed, either with muskets, rifles, 
or escopetas, the long fewling-piece common in Spain, and which, from the soli- 
dity of its construction, is perfectly well adapted to carry ball. Some of the 
members of this motley assemblage were indulging in the siesta, others puffing 
the eternal cigarito, and a third portion were grouped round two men who 
were gambling for pesetas with a dingy-looking pack of cards; but on the 
appearance of the new-comer, sleepers, smokers, and card players crowded around 
him. 

“A las armas! muchachos!” cried he, “the prize is at hand. In half an 
hour the gavachos* will enter the defile, and it is time to post ourselves for the 
attack.” 

‘ Viva Martin Diez! Viva el Impecinado!” was the reply, and seizing their 
arms, the party hastily followed the daring adventurer, who, then in the com- 
mencement of his career, was destined erelong to assume a high rank amongst 
the most intrepid defenders of his natal soil.t 

Meantime, the convoy advanced towards the defile at a steady pace. Their 
halting-place for the night was Aranda, from which town they were not more 
than three or four leagues off. There they would find three thousand cavalry, 
and other troops, under the command of Murat, and there a part of the waggons 
were to remain, whilst the others would be forwarded to different corps d’armée, 
further in the interior of the country. The mules which dragged the carts were 
mounted by some soldiers of the waggon train, and the escort, commanded by a 
lieutenant, was composed of a detachment of that fine body of dragoons known 
by the name of gendarmerie del’ armée. There were also several commissaries 
in charge of the stores, the chief of whom rode in front with the officer com- 
manding, whilst the others were distributed along the line, in order to watch over 
the safety of the valuables for which they were responsible. 

The head of the column had passed more than halfway through the defile,and 
the officer of gendarmes was calling his eompanion’s attention to the strength of 
the pass, and explaining to him how admirably it might be defended by a handful 
of resolute men against an army. 

‘* Neither would it be a bad place for a surprise,” added he; “and I promise 
you I should not sit quite so easily in my saddle if I thought there were any of 
those canaille of guerillas in this part of the country ; but, thank Heaven! the 
province is swept clean of them for the present, and” 

He was prevented from finishing his sentence by a ponderous fragment of 
rock, which, moved by some invisible power, lumbered down the acclivity that 
flanked the road, and falling on the unfortunate Frenchman, crushed him and his 
horse tothe ground. At the same instant, a volley of musketry was heard, and 
a dozen dragoens rolled in the dust ; whilst the others, confused by the sudden- 





Amongst the various incidents which console the private soldier on active ser- | ness of the attack, stared about them, endeavouring, but in vain, to discover the 


vice for frequent bad quarters and short commons, one of the most agreeable | 
perhaps in his eyes is, the occasional chance of a little fair plunder, when it can | 


be obtained without too great a contravention of the rules of discipline. Thus 


enemy by which they were so unexpectedly assailed. On all sides arose steep 
and rugged crags, but not a human creature was to be seen. Now and then, it 


| is true, through some narrow opening in the rocks, or from behind the bushes of 


the sack of a town may be reckoned as a set-off against a month or two of half | wild rosemary, which grew here and there in the fissures of the precipices, a 


rations and rainy bivouacs ; a score of gold pieces found in the girdle of a fallen | 


enemy, would help to efface the disagreeable recollection of a prolonged absence 
of the wine-flask, and consequent ingurgitation of spring water—a beverage, by 


the way, to which soldiers of most nations are singularly, averse; whilst a few | 


days’ free quarters in the house of some snug priest, possessed of a well-stored 
cellar, and a couple of good-looking handmaidens, might be considered no inade- 
quate compensation for the weariness of forced marches, and frequeatly-recurring 
picket duty. 

Perhaps few armies ever availed themselves more unsparingly of the invader's 
privilege of plunder and pillage, than those that Napoleon sent into Spain during 
the peninsular war. Not unfrequently, however, the soldiers who had enriched 
themselves in this manner were either slain or taken by the enemy, or else com- 
pelled to abandon their too bulky spoils, in order to lighten themselves for a rapid 
march, or hasty retreat. In the latter circumstances, many of the French buried 
their treasure at the foot of some tree, or near some huge stone, or other land- 
mark, which might‘enable them to recover their prize at a fature period. This 
was especially the case before the battle of Vittoria, so disastrous to the French 
arms ; and many rich deposits were on that occasion confided to the fertile plains 
of Alava. The scampering retreat of the French towards Pampeluna and their 
own frontier, of course prevented the recovery of these valuables; but when 
the overthrow of Napoleon had restored peace to Europe, mure than one sun- 
burnt veteran recrossed the Pyrenees in the novel character of a treasure seeker. 
In many instances, however, the search was fruitless: the landmarks had been 
removed ; the plough or the mountain torrent had laid bare the golden store, 
which had become the prize of the passer-by. But this was not always the 
case ; and the Basque peasants witnessed with surprise and envy the disinter- 
ment of treasures, comprizing every variety of ornament and denomination of 
coin—from the weighty gold candlestick snatched from the altar, to the jewelled 
ear-rings and broacnes of the Castilian ladies ; from the massive onza to the di- 
minutive durito, those charming little miniatures of Spanish kings which replace 
so agreeably the cumbrous silver dollar. 

Whilst the French rifled indiscriminately the church and the palace, the sa- 
cristy and the boudoir, the Spaniards did not allow any opportunity of retaliation 
to escape. They kept a sharp look-out for the convoys of money and stores 
which were constantly arriving from France for the use of the armies under Na- 
poleon’s lieutenants ; and woe betide the luckless escort which was encountered 
by a body of guerillas sufficiently numerous to attack it! Animated by the 
double hope of plunder and revenge, the Spaniards fought like devils, and when 
once all resistance was overcome, and the coveted treasure in their power, the 
knife or the cord speedily relieved them from the encumbrance of prisoners. At 
the commencement of the war, these surprises were of frequent occurrence ; 
the overweening conceit of the French genera!s, and their misplaced contempt 
for the irregular warfare of the Spanish guerilla leaders, inducing them to send 
very feeble escorts,even when the treasure to be conveyed was of immense 
amount. Some severe lessons, however, and the formidable increase of the bands 
of various daring partizans, intime compelled them to exercise greater pru- 
dence ; and towards the end of the war, a brigade, or even a division, was fre- 
quently sent where, three or four years previously, a squadron or battalion would 
have been deemed more than sufficient. The baggage waggons and stores were 
protected ; but for the troops the duty became most harassing and severe. 

On a sunny afternoon towards the commencement of the peninsular war, a 
man was seated on a rock which overluohks the high-road, at a short distance from 
the village of Bahabon in Old Castile. The dress of this person was that of 
the greater part of the peasants of the northern moiety of Spain at the period 
referred to. A broad-leafed felt hat overshadowed a set of features, which, al- 
though large and somewhat coarse, were not wanting in regularity, and the ex- 
pression of which was one of vast energy and audacity. A thick black mustache 
covered the mouth, and joined a pair of bushy whiskers, and a well-grown beard 
of the same jetty hue. The sheepskin jacket which hung loosely on its wearer, 
exaggerated his herculean proportions and tremendous breadth of shoulder,which 
were worthy of a giant, although the stature of this man did not exceed the 
middle height. His hands were large and bony, tanned by the sun, and covered 
with a skin which, for hardness, might have rivalled the toughest horn. On the 
ground by his side lay a long single-barrelled gun; whilst the leathern belt round 
his waist was well lined with cartridges, and moreover supported one of those 
large sharp-pointed knives, which are furnished with a spring to prevent their 
closing when used as a poniard. 

The @levated crag on which this personage had established himself, command- 
ed a view for a considerable distance along the high-road to Burgos, and itself 


formed part of a double range of rocks and precipices hemming in the road, 
which, for half a mile or more, assumed the character of a narrow defile. For 
upwards of three hours, the vidette had been straining his eyes in the direction 
of the ancient capital of Castile. From his perch, he was able to see all that | 
passed as far as an abrupt turning of the road at nearly a league off in the direc- 
tion of Burgos; but it would have required a very “elose observation to have 


discovered him, screened as he was by rugged masses of rock, whose dark tints 
assimilated in hue with the sombre colours of his habiliments 


glimpse might be caught of bronzed fierce-looking countenances, whose appari- 
tion, however, was so momentary, that they might almost have passed for phan- 
toms conjured up by the imaginatien, had it not been for the deadly execution 
done by the muskets of these ambushed foes. Before the smoke of the first 
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three of those in whose judgment he had the most confidence, as to th 
to be adopted to secure the booty : for the French, at the period we 
ing of, overran Castile in every direction ; and as soon as the dari 


ill 


of the guerillas became known, strong detachments would inevit: ye sent in 
their pursuit, and measures taken to hem them in on all sides, and their 
ultimate escape, or their junction with any large body of Spanish troops. The 
most feasible plan appeared to be to strike across the moor, and by ns of 


by-roads well known to the Impecinado, to gain one of the sierras, or mountain 
ridges, which abound in Old Castile. There they would find caves and - 
places in which the treasure could could be placed, until an increase 
might enable their chief to brave the French more openly than he could 
to fo with the handful of men he now commanded, and which was merely in- 
tended to serve as @ nucleus for the organization of a large and effective guerilla 
corps. 

he horses and mules, however, had been marching since morning, and ap- 
peared too much fatigued for it to be prudent to commence the projected march 
immediately. Besides this,there appeared no necessity for such ce: 
The nearest garrison was at three leagues distance from the scene of the skirmish, 


and it was highly improbable that the convoy would reach it before next 
morning ; so that it would be mid-day before the French troops could er 
the track of the guerillas. Under these circumstances, it was resol re- 


main where they were a part of the night, and to resume their march at two or 
three in the morning. Orders were given to unharness, and the mules and her- 
ses were placed in the stables and outhouses of the hamlet, and amply provided 
with straw and barley. 

He would, perhaps, have felt less confident of his safety, had he been aware 
f best maa which had escaped his notice, and that of every individual of 

is band, 

At the commencement of the attack on the convoy, the horse mounted by the 
French commissary had been startled by the fall of the mass of rock which 
crushed the officer of the gendarmes, and being a somewhat spirited animal 
commenced a series of capers productive of excessive discomfort to his rider, 
a little fat man, possessed of a most rotund and commissary-like paunch, and of 
a pair of short bulbous-leoking legs, which experienced no difficulty in 
adhering to the sides of the restive bucephalus. The curvets and prancing of 
the horse probably saved the life of the horseman, by causing him to nt an 
unsteady mark to the well aimed bullets of the guerillas. At length, divided 
between the fear of being shot and that of being thrown, the unfortunate little 
gentleman gave up the contest with his steed,who took the bit between his teeth 
and set out full speed, which he did not slacken until he had accomplished near- 
ly half the distance from the defile to Aranda. The remainder of the journey 
the rider prevailed on him to perform at a more deliberate pace ; and, on his 
arrival, hastened to report to the general commanding, the attack of the con- 
voy, and the perils to which he had been exposed. His fears and his imagina- 
tion however, caused him to convert the little band of — whom he had 
not even seen, into a formidable and numerous body of Spanish treops ; and the 
French general, although he had no previous intimation of the possible vicinity 
of such an army, deemed it only prudent to proceed himself with a large force 
to reconnoitre the enemy, and, if possible, to recapture the large sums of which 
there could be no doubt that the latter had obtained possession. He set out, 
therefore, with half-a-dozen squadrons of light cavalry, leaving the infantry to 
follow, and taking with him, as a guide, the unfortunate commissary, in spite of 
the extraordinary repugnance manifested by that gentleman for the pleasures of 
a night march. 

The Impecinado, having completed all his atraugements, entered one of the 
houses, and threw himself on a bed, in an upper room, in order to take a little re- 
pose before starting on his early march. He was soon buried in a deep sleep, 
from which he was awakened an hour or two later by the report of fire-arms 
outside the house. Springing from the coarse mattress, stuffed with cried maize 
leaves, which forms the bed of most Spanish peasants, he rushed to the window, 
and looking out, beheld a sight calculated te unnerve and reduce to despair any 
man of less courage than Juan Martin Diez Two squadrons of French hus- 
sars were hastily surrounding the houses, whilst, from the direction of the lane 
which led from the moor to the high-road, and which the Impecinado and his 
band had followed after the capture of the convoy, along line of cavalry were 
advancing at a hand-gallop, and as they arrived were drawn up by their officers 
at about a hundred yards in front of the hamlet. The waggons were already in 
possession of the French, who had cut down the men appointed to guard them. 
Not anticipating any greater danger than some petty attempt at pilfering by the 
inhabitants of the houses, they had kept too negligent a watch, and had barely 
had time to fire the shots which warned the Impecinado of his danger, before 
they were sabred by the hostile cavalry. 

In front of the compact column of troops which was rapidly forming, and 
mounted on a richly caparisoned charger, appeared the French general surround- 
ed by his staff. He was a young man, whose dark countenance, if uot regu- 





volley had cleared away, another succeeded, and was followed by a scattering 
fire, and by a shower of heavy stones. Scarce a shot but took effect, either on 
the dragoons or on their horses ; for the Spaniards, although for the most part 
young and irregular soldi@fs, were veteran hunters and contrabandistas, and, as 
such, admirable marksmen. 

Owing to the windings of the defile, the rearguard, which was separated from 
the van by the line of waggons and their mules, was not immediately aware of 
what was going on in front ; and when a sergeant rode forward to ascertain the 
meaning of the firing, he found the last of the dragoons, the commissaries, and 
the drivers, falling fast under the murderous fire of the guerillas, to which it 
was impossible to make any effectual return. The road was so narrow, that it 
would have been impracticable for the waggons to turn, even if there had been 
any advantage in attempting a retreat; but being halfway through the defile, 
they would, either in advancing or retiring, have had equally ‘far to go, before 
the cavalry could arrive at ground on which it might have been possible for them 
to act. Under these circum:stances, the subaltern who commanded the rearguard, 
left a fourth of his men in charge of the horses, and dismounting the remainder, 
led them hastily forward, carbine in hand, with the hope of being able te get at 
the enemy, by making his dragoons act aslight infantry. But he was only has- 
tening his doom, and that of his gallant little band, which had not proceeded 
fifty yards towards the head of the column, when, from a sort of mountain gorge 
on the right of the road, a close and destructive volley was poured in amongst 
them, and a score of Spaniards, headed by the Impecinado, rushed furiously on 
the survivogs. The struggle was short, for the dragoons, entangled amongst the 
carts and amongst the bodies of their dead and dying companions, and moreover, 
being encumbered by their heavy accoutrements and long sabres, were no match 
for the active and lightly equipped mountaineers, whose bayonets and knives 
soon terminated the unequal strife. 


The evening was closing in when the Impecinado and his little band began to 
make arrangements for withdrawing with their booty from the scene of the skir- 
mish we have described. Nearly a hundred French soldiers had fallen by the 
hands of thirty-five peasants, whose inferiority of numbers, arms, and discipline, 
had, however, been more than compensated by the advantage of their position, 
and the peculiar nature of the ground. The victors, after ascertaining that they 
had left no living enemy on the field of battle, fastened the riderless horses behind 
the carts ; and urging on the mules with whip and vuice, the convoy soon emer- 
ged from the defile, preceded by the Impecinado and half-a-dozen of his compan- 
ions, mounted on the pick of the captured troopers. They kept along the camino 
real for about a mile, until they arrived at a cross road, into which they struck, 
and, after an hour's march, found themeelves on the borders of a large and dreary 
moor, intersected by the continuation of the track they had been following, but 
which they now deserted, and, proceeding a short distance to the left, soon ar- 


larly handsome, hada frank and pleasing expression, and whose well-turned 
limbs and soldierly bearing, showed off to advantage a splendid hussar’s uni- 
form covered with lace and embroidery. A profusion of long curling hair es- 
caped from under his shako ; a curved Damascus scimiter, with a jewelled hilt, 
hung by his side ; and in his hand he carried a small gold-mounted riding-whip, with 
which he impatiently tapped his morocco boot, whilst giving some directions te 
one ef his aides-de-camp. In this elegant militaire, the Impecinado, who had 
once before had an opportunity of seeing him, immediately recognized Murat, the) 
hussar par excellence, the greatest dandy and most dashing cavalry-officer of Bo- | 
a armies. 
t required but a single glance of the guerilla’s quick eye to take in all these 
details. The moon, which was nearly at the full threw a strong light over the 
moor, and over the military array just described. By the order of Murat, a par- 
‘ ty of cavalry dismounted, and commenced the search of the houses. Alread 
: the Impecinado heard their footsteps on the staircase leading to his room. It 
| was no time for hesitation or wavering; he opened the window, and stepped 
out upon the rudely constructed balcony which was thrown into deep hed by 
the wall of the house and the projecting roof above. Underneath the window, 
several hussars were walking their horses up and down to prevent the escape 
of the enemy, whom their comrades had gone in quest of. The balcony was 
j about twenty feet from the ground. The Impecinado suspended himself for an 
| instant by his hands to the wooden balustrade, and then letting go his hold, 
1 dropped on his feet on the near side of one of the sentries. Before the astonish- 
! ed soldier had time to,turn his head, he was thrown under his horse’s belly, and 
| the Impecinado, bounding lightly into the saddle, dashed past the French gene- 
ral and his staff, and galloped at full speed across the moor, in the direction of 
the road leading to the mountains. 
The action had been so sudden, that the Spaniard got a tolerable start before 
any one thought of following him. Soon however, a score of dragoons spurred 
j there horses in pursuit; and then commenced that most animating and exciting 
| of all chases, a man hunt. In the broad light of the moon,every movement of the 
fugitive and of his pursuers was visible to the French troops. In front rode the 
Impecinado, bareheaded, his long black elf-locks floating in the breeze,urging on his 
horse by an unsparing application of the thong fastened to the end of his a 
bridle. At various distances behind him came his pursuers, two only of whem 
seemed to have a good chance of overtaking him. Arrived about midway across the 
plain, one of the latter found himself within teh yards of the guerilla, and draw- 
‘ing a pistol from his holster, he took aim and fired. He would have done bet- 
j terto have saved his cartridge, for the ball whistled harmlessly over the head of 
; the Impecinado, merely serving to remind him that he also would probably find a 
pistol in the holsters of the horse he bestrode. He wasright in his conjecture. 
Rising in his stirrups, he turned his body half round in the saddle. His ene- 
my was only a couple of horses’ length from him. A report was heard, and 





rived in front of a small cluster of houses. These habitations, although spa- the hussar fell from his charger; the well trained animal immediately halting 


cious, and, like most of the peasant’s dwellings in the mountainous districts of | by the side of his wounded master. 


Spain, constructed of solid blocks of stone, had an appearance of extreme po- 
verty, which harmonized well with the wretched and half-famished looks of some 
women and children who were sitting and lying about the doors, and who rose in 
consternation at the approach of the cavalcade. Their alarm, however, was con- 
verted into rejoicings, when they saw their own countrymen instead of the dread- 
ed and detested Franceses. 

The party halted in front of the houses, and the Impecinado, alighting from 
his horse, opened one of the baggage-carts, and lifted out the first thing which 
came under his hand. It was a wooden box, which, although not large, was so 
weighty that it required a considerable exertion of strength to raise it, and with 
an oath he dashed it on the rocky soil. The fastenings of the chest broke with 
the violence of the fall, and a vast quantity of gold coin rolled in all directions. 
The ground was strewed with single and double louis-d’ors and napoleons, and 
the fortunate possessors of all this wealth lifted up their hands and eyes in as- 
tonishment at the sight of riches greater than their wildest dreams could ever 
have pictured to them. A general investigation ensued, and the carts were 
found to be in great part laden with specie intended for the use of the French 
armies, but which was now likely to receive a very different destination. There 
were also numerous trunks and packages addressed to officers of rank, and con- 
taining uniforms, epaulettes, and other articles of equipment. 

Whilst his men were thus occupied, the [mpecinado consulted with two or 
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A term of contempt, by which the Spaniards are accustomed to desig- 
nate their French neighbours 
+t Juan Martin Diez was a vine-dresser ina petty village of Old Castile, which being 
situated in a marshy hollow, and encircled by hills, was not unfreq tly flooded, and 
the houses surrounded with water and deep mud. Owing to this« imstance, the in- 
habitants obtained in the asjacent country the nickname of the Impecinados from the 
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The Impecinado now redoubled his efforts to escape. As good-luck would 
have it, the horse of which he had possessed himself in so daring a manner, 
was one of the fleetest of the squadron to which it belonged. The guerilla was 
thus enable to keep far ahead of his pursuers, with the exception of one, a non- 
commissioned officer, who had taken advantage of the momentary slackening of 
speed when the Impecinado fired his pistol, to diminish the distance between 
himself and the fugitive. The moor, however, was now crossed, and Martin 
Diez entered a narrow road, his horse’s shoes striking fire as he rattled over the 
loose flints which paved the ground. The path was overhung by the twisted 
limbs of wild apple and plum trees, and he had to bow his head on his charger’s 
neck to avoid receiving severe blows from the projecting branches. He had 
hoped that when he left the open ground the pursuit would cease, but in thie he 
was mistaken. He still heard behind him the clatter of hoofs, and the hard 
breathing of a horse, which every moment brought nearer and nearer. He 
now saw that it would he impossible to escape without a struggle with his re- 
lentless pursuer, and he immediately devised a plan for neutralizing the superi- 
ority which the weapons of the dragoon would give him over an unarmed anta- 
gonist. Arrived at a sharp turn in the road, he had no sooner passed it than he 
faced his horse about, and the Frenchman coming up at the same instant fell as 
it were into his adversary’s arms, without being ab.e to make use of the sabre 


which he brandished in his hand. The dragoon was a powerful man, full six 
feet high, one of those red-mustached, fair-haired Alsatians who abound in the 
ranks of the French army, and make such excellent soldiers, uniting the phlegm 
and steady coolness of the German with the headlong courage of their more 
vivacious countrymen. He grappled resolutely with his foe; but his strength, 
had it been twice as great, was useless, when opposed to the iron muscles and 
vice-like grasp of the Spaniard. They both rolled from their horses to the 
ground, and, in falling, the Impeciaado caught his opponent's cheek in his teeth, 





atid pinned him with the gripe of a bull-dog. 
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with of the pain, and vainly endeavouring to extricate himself, 
and to pick up the sword which had escaped from his hand in the struggle, he 

let go his hold, and raising his foot, gave one stamp on the prostrate 
body of, the unhappy Frenchman. The horn of a Mourcian bull would hardly 
have caused a moie ghastly and fatal wound. The bowels of the poor wretch 
burst from his side, his eyes rolled till their whites only were visible, and, as 
with a convulsive movement he turned round upon his face, a stream of blood 
gushed from his mouth, and mingled with the waters of a streamlet which rip- 
pled ¥ the spot where this frightful contest had taken place.* _ : 

, minutes later, a party of hussars pulled up their agcng animals by 
the side of their expiring comrade. The death-rattle was in his throat, and in 
the distance might be heard the sounds of a horse’s feet cantering towards the 
Taountains. 

The French troops returned to Aranda, whilst the Impecinado, no ways 
daunted by the disastrous issue of his first enterprize, soon reappeared in the 
field at the head of a more numerous band, and by many a successful foray and 
gallant deed revenged the deaths of his first adherents slain by the French, in 
retaliation for the massacre of the escort. 


Impecinado was remarkable for his extraordinary muscular strength, which has, 
never been equalled, at least amongst the “ men of our degenerate days.” In 
ape contest, four or five men were nothing like a match for him ; he would throw 
them in every direction, just as an ordinary person would disperse a swarm of trouble- 
some boys. An admirable swordsman, he would not hesitate to attack single-handed, 
and with no other arms than his sabre, a whole troop of ‘enemies, and ran little risk in so 
doing, provided fire-arms were not used agaiust him. When taken prisoner at Roa, in 
Castile, and led out to be executed by the peasants, who had been excited and urged on 
by the priests, stanch adherents of Ferd d, and ies of the cause of the Constitu- 
tion, he burst the cords which bound him, and made a rush at his sabre, which was in the 
hands of an officerof Realistas standing by. It was the famous sabre which had been 
sent him by George the Third, and was so heavy that any arm less nervous than that of 
the Impecinado could not use it for five minutes, although its owner wielded it as if it 
had been a child’s toy. He seized it by the cutting part of the blade, which neariy se- 
vered the fingers from his hand ; but it was afterwards said, that but for this accident, 
and the failure of his effort to regain his weapon, he would have effected his escape in 
spite of the crowds that surrounded him. As it was, unarmed and defenceless, he kept 
his cowardly executioners at bay for some moments; but at length several men, com- 
ing behind him, threw a large cloak over his head, and entangling him in its folds, passed 
a rope round his neck and hung him up to atree. 

As an instance of the intrepidity and confidence of the Impecinado, and of the happy 
results of the headlong courage with which he braved the greatest perils, the follow- 
ing anecdote may not be found uninteresting :— In the year 1823, he was in Arragon pur- 

ng and harassing a corps d’armée, commanded by General Bessieres. He (the Impe- 
cinado) had a habit of riding on at some distance in front ef his troops. Being one day 
considerably in advance, and attended only by an aide-de-camp and a single orderly, he 
perceived a farm-house some distance from the road, and by certain signs, visibly only 
to his experienced eye, he conjectured that a party of the enemy were there. He rode 
up to the door and knocked. A woman opened. Hay factiosos arriva? said the Impeci- 
nado, for in 1823, as in the late Carlist war, the Constitutionalists designated those of 
their countrymen who were opposed to them by the name of factious. f 

** Si Senor,” was the reply of the woman, terrified by the fierce looks of her inter- 
rogator. 

** How many ?”” , 

** Treinta y pico. There are upwagds of thirty dancing in the room above stairs.” 

“‘ Where are their arms ?”’ 

“They have left them in the kitchen.” 

He commanded silence to the woman, and, ascending the staircase, opened the doorof 
the room and appeared before the astonished royalists, to many of whom he was pro- 
bably known by sight. Whether or no this were the case, he did not allow them to 
remain long in ignorance of his name. : ‘ 

** Buenas noches, chicos,” cried he. ‘Let no man stir from his place. Soy el Impe- 
cinado. For this night we are all friends; take your muskets and follow me!” 

The soldiers stared at one another for a moment, but at length submitting to the moral 
ascendancy of the famous gwerrillero whose name they had just heard, and struck with 
admiration at the unhesitating courage with which he had come amongst them, they 
obeyed the order they had received. Out of different farms and cottages of the neigh- 
berhood nearly three hundred royalists were collected. They accompanied the Impeci- 
nado to the place where his troops had halted for the night. There he had a supper pre- 
pared, and before daybreak dismissed his unusual] guests, with every man an ounce of 

‘old in his pocket. Three hours after, six hundred Spaniards, forming the rear guard of 
Bossieres * column, deserted to the liberals with loud cries ot ‘‘ Viva el Impecinado !” 
en 


TEXAS. 
From the last Edinburgh Renew. 
The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of Texas. By William 

Kennedy, Esq. Svo. London: 1841. 

Mr. Kennedy was one of the gentlemen who accompanied the late Lord Dur- 
ham to Canada, in 1838. After the abrupt termination of his Lordship’s mis- 
sion, he took the opportunity of visiting the greater part of the United States ; 
and was induced to extend his journey to Texas, by invitations from some of 
the leading persons ef the new Republic. His residence there lasted for se- 
veral months, under circumstances very favourable to his acquiring informa- 
tion on the various points of the social and political condition of the country ; 
and the results of his enquiry and observation are contained in the present 
work, which makes its appearance ata very seasonable period. The strange 
and eventful history of the foundation of the new Republic, together with the 
impression long prevalent of its vast resources and great capacity for improve- 
ment, have for some time rendered it an object of interest to the British public ; 
and the important step reeently adopted by our government, in the recognition 
of its independence, gives at the present moment a peculiar value to any infor- 
mation that may enable us to estimate the necessity, the wisdom, and the future 

@onsequences of that measure. On all these points Mr. Kennedy’s book will be 
found to contain ample materials, collected with great industry, and presented 
in an agreeable and perspicuous form. The author writes, it is true, with a 
feeling evidently favourable to the Anglo-American colonists of Texas ; he 
paints in glowing colours the glorious land which they have settled ; he vindi- 
cates them against the misrepresentations which have, in his opinion, clouded 
their relations with Mexico: with undissembled pride in the progress of this 
great offset of the English race, he depicts the energy of their industry, and the 
wisdom of their free institutions; and he advocates the policy by which our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has formed an alliance, fruitful with the most use- 
ful influences on the character of Texas, and the political and commercial in- 
terests of Great Britain. But the decision, which Mr. Kennedy does not dis- 
semble or modify, appears to have been formed with impartiality. And we have 
ne hesitation in expressing our belief, that the appearance of this useful publica- 
tion will give much valuable historical and statistical information to all who may 
consult it ; and will succeed in removing from most minds misconceptions which 
must be very mischievous, however geuerous the sympathies in which they have 
very naturally had their origin. 

The Republic of Texas, as must be well known to our readers, was com- 
prised till a recent period in the dominions of the Spanish crown; and subse- 
quently, for a few years, formed a portion of the Republic of Mexico. The 
ancient province of Texas formed the north-east angle of the viceroyalty of 
New Spain, and of the Republic of Mexico, which extended over the same por- 
tion of country, and then contained an area nearly as large as that of France. 
But the bounderies of the new Republic, limited on the north and north-east, 
as those of the ancient province were, by the frontier of the United States, 
have, by the Act of its Congress, passed on the 19th of December 1836, been 
extended, in a southern and western direction, over a considerable portion of 
the adjoining provinces of Mexico. The present Republic occupies about four 
hundred miles of the northern and western shores of the Gulf of Mexico; and 
from this extends back into the Continent, which here greatly increases in 
breadth, as far as that great chain of mountains, which, being the continuation 
of the Cordillera and the Rocky Mountains, divides the waters of the Gulf from 
those which flow into the Pacific. On the north-east the river Sabine separates 
Texas from the State of Louisiana: the long course of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, from its mouth to its source, forms its south-western and western 
boundary. A considerable angle at the north-west extends as far as the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, but the greater portion of the northern boun- 
dary is formed by the Red River, which joms the Mississippi at Natchitoches in 
Louisiana. 

The course of the great rivers of Texas, which, with the exception of the 
Red River, run nearly parallel to each other, indicates the whole surface of the 
country to be an inclined plane sloping towards the south-east. The distance 
from the Gulf to the range of highest elevation being far greater than in the 
more southerly parts of Mexico, the ascent from the sea is comparatively gra- 
dual ; and does not present any of those very abrupt changes of level, which 
distinguish the country berween Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. Still, the 
change in the character of the country, produced by its increasing elevation, as 
you advance into the interior, is such as to have led the division of Texas into 
three distinct regions—described as the Level, the Rolling. and the Mountain 
ous—and marked by very striking differences, not me rely of aspect, but of cli 
mate and productions. The wide space which intervenes between the mountains 
and the sea, together with the gradual character of the inclination, gives to 

Texas that great advantage which it has over Mexico, in the possession of the 
vast and numerous rivers which intersect every part of its territory. The 
northern portion is watered by the Arkansas, and its many and great tributary 
rivers. The middle region of the Republic is enriched by the earthy deposits 
that are borne down on the waters of the Red River. The navigation of this 
noble stream—the whole course of which is estimated at fifteen hundred miles 
—was, till a very recent period, obstructed for no less a space than 








a hun- 


dred and sixty-five miles by the permanent accumulation of drift-wood, known 
by the name of the ‘Great Red River Roft.’ In 1838, the ingenuity and per 
severance of Captain Shreeve, who was employed lor that purpose by the go 
vernment of the United States, succeeded in removing this i npediment at 
cost of 300,000 dollars, and thus laid open a navigation of abou:twelve hundr 
miles on the Red River, and of about six hundred more on its staries. S 
that period a large proportion of the imr ition into Texa s | c 
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able extent is navigable for large vessels. The Trinity siver is already navi- 

ated by steam-boats, for between three and four hundred miles from its mouth. 

he Colorado has a course of eight hundred miles, of which two hundred and 
twenty might easily be made navigable for steam-boats. The Nueces river 
is three hundred miles in length. ‘The most considerable of the Texan rivers is 
the Rio Grande del Norte, the sources of which, in the Sierra Verde, are sepa- 
rated by a mountain barrier, little more than thirty miles in breadth, from the 
waters which flow into the Pacific. The whole length of this great river is not 
less than eighteen hundred miles, while one of its tributaries, the Puercos, has 
a course of not less than five hundred. Besides these oo rivers, a vast num- 
ber of smaller streams intersect the whole country. heir waters are every 
where surrounded by large tracts of alluvial land, which they constantly re- 
fresh and fertilize; while, at the same time, they afford the most abun- 
dant means for communication, and for the transport of the produce of their 
banks. 

The mouths of the Texan rivers being generally obstructed by bars, afford 
but indiffereut harbours ; but even in this respect, Texas hasa great advantage 
over Mexico. The western coast of the Gulf of Mexico is deficient in harbours 
of even the most indifferent merits ; and Galveston and San Luis in Texas are 
said to be better than any in Mexico. , 

Mr. Kennedy is obliged to confess, that ‘the first appearance of Texas is un- 
favourable, from whatever point it may be approaehed.’ The emigrant who ap- 
proaches it by sea, in deterred by the aspect of a low sandy beach, backed by 
wet and level prairies ; entering from Mexico, he meets an arid district ; from 
Louisiana, a soil of alternate sand and elay, overrun with wood. But as he ad- 
vances from the coast into the interior of the country, the riches of 


scanty and starving tribes of untamed savages, are the only human inhabitants 
of California. Nor does the upper portion of Texas contain a much larger po- 
pulation of whites. Settlers have, it is true, recently mounted the Red River, 
and settled on various portions of its banks. But the greater part of the wide 
[and fertile plains, that stretch downwards from the forty-second degree of lati- 
tude to the luwer range of Texan mountains, though made the subject of Mexi- 
can grants, are in fact unknown and almost untrodden by the white man. The 
| enormous herds of buffaloes, which the encroachments of civilization have driven 
‘into the interior of the Continent, are found scattered over the face of these 
! boundless prairies ; or, during the season of their annual migration, are seen 
passing them in those ancient and well-worn tracts which, year after year, they 
sweep with resistless rapidity. Here, too, stray in large numbers the wild horses 
of the American desert, and the wild asses and mules which are found mixed 


| 


dreaded by the Texan settler as the haunts from which the mounted Indian is- 
sues in his career of massacre and pillage. 

Of the various tribes that roam over the interior of Texas, the name of the 
Comanche has long been the most terrible in the ears of the white inhabitants. 
The pre-eminence of this tribe appears to be secured by its great superiority of 
numbers. In common with the Pawnees and other Indians of the Missouri 
territory, it has learned to tame the wild horses of the desert, and to manage 
them with Tartar dexterity. In rearing horses and mules for the purposes of 
war, or of their only amusement, racing, the Comanches find their principal oc- 
cupation ; their subsistence they derive from the wild herds that share with them 
the fertile plains over which they range. Whenever want of food, or the desire 





| of any additional luxury tempts them, they issue forth in bands of three or four 


the Level region begin immediately to display themselves. This re- | hundred from the mountainous region which bounds their ordinary home, and 
gion extends along the whole line of the coast, to a depth varying from pillage, without distinction of race, any scattered colonists whose unguarded at- 
thirty to a hundred miles. Its prevailing character is that of an alluvial prairie, | titude tempts their cupidity. While they prey massacre the males who fall 
covered with rich, but not noxiously exuberant, vegetation. Occasional forests | into their hands, they differ from the rest of the Indians of North America in 


ef live oak and pine are met with; but the beautiful trees of the country gene- 
rally skirt the courses of the various rivers and streams,or are scattered in clumps 
and groves over the prairie. The advantages of this alluvial region are not 
neutralized by these accumulations of stagnant water, which, combined with 
a burning sun and rank vegetation, render many parts of the United States 
fearfully unhealthy. The porous character of the svil, the gradual elevation of 
the land, and the general rise of the banks from the beds of the streams, pre- 
clude the furmation of swamps; while the open character of the country, and 
the absence of any thick underwood from the forests that exist, prevent the 
noxious exhalations so fatal to human life in the vast forests surrounding the Mis- 
sissippi. The low lands of Texas are not free from intermittent fever—the 
general penalty of all new clearings. But the disease is not there of a directly 
fatal character; and Texas has only once, and slightly, within the memory 
of man, been visited by the scourge of yellow fever, which con- 
stantly ravages the eastern coast of America, from Brazil to Carolina. 
and occasionally visits New York and the northern states of the Union. 
The heat of summer is tempered by sea breezes, which blow almost without 
intermission. By their agency, a noonday heat of eighty degrees is mitigated, 
so as to be neither injurious nor inconvenient ; and it is found possible to walk 
at mid-day in the month of June through the open prairies of the Level country. 
But the heat is, nevertheless, sufficient to enable the low lands of Texas (though 
the most southerly point of the country is northward of the tropic) to raise al- 
most every variety of vegetable produce which is to be found in Mexico ; as 
well as those articles which form the staples of the raw produce of the United 
States. Throughout the whole of the low lands of Texas, sea-island cotton, of 
a quality equal to that of Georgia and superior to that of the greater part of the 
United States, is raised with a considerably greater return on the acre, and at a 
considerably less expense of cultivation. ‘The climate and soil of the Level 
region possess the same superior congeniality to the sugar-cane and to indigo. 
Indian corn and tobacco grow luxuriantly. Rice has been cultivated, and 
might perhaps be raised in greater quantities, were not the cultivatien of the 


Sparing women and children, whom they capture, and incorporate with their na- 
tion. Their habits of warfare, and notions of bravery, resemble those which 
seem to have been created among all the Indian tribes, by the necessity of being 
cautious of hazarding the lives of their ownscanty population. The Comanche 
is averse from war where he is likely to encounter opposition ; to gain his end 
by cunning, appears to him more honourable than the display of courage in com- 
bat ; and he acquires greater credit with his tribe by murdering a sleeping foe 
than by conquering in equal combat. He will use every wile, and proffer the 
warmest declarations of friendship, in order to throw his victim off his guard ; 
and his plighted word binds him so little, that ‘‘as faithless as a Comanche 
treaty ’’ has become a Mexican proverb, In this career of frand and cruelty, he 
is aided by the calm temperament which results from constant and healthy ex- 
ercise, bracing air, and a scrupulous abstinence from ardent spirits, which he 
calls ‘‘ fools’ water.” 

It will not be matter of surprise that, when the only opposition to his assaults 
was to be found in the inadequate military resources of a Spanish province, and 
the languid energies of the Mexican colonists, the visits of this rapid and re- 
morseless foe were regarded with terror. Solow, indeed, had the Mexicans sunk 
in the eyes of the Indian, that he had learned to spare them, as the innocuous 
means of supplying him with booty whenever he might choose totake it. The 
Comanehe would extort from a Mexican village a reward for the pretended re- 
capture of a drove of horses which he himself had stolen. Te such a height 
did these savages carry their insulence, that they have been known to dismount 
in the market-place of the principal town of Texas, and order the soldiers of the 
garrison to catch and feed their horses, under pain of chastisement. But when 
the settlers from the United States began to fill the plains of Texas, the Co- 
manche shrunk from collision with a new and irresistible enemy. The deadiy aim 
of the Kentuckian rifle was speedily experienced by the savage ; and one of 
these weapons in the hand of an American settler has been known to put a dozen 
Comanches to flight. Nor was the American less rapid in pursuit than deadly 
of aim. Whenever an outrage was committed by an Indian, the settler of the 





other great staples of the country found to be more productive. On the other 
hand, Texas is capable of raising with advantage some of those articles which 
have been considered peculiar to Mexico. Its climate and soil are suitable to | 
vanilla; and the cochineal insect, with the Nopal or Cactus opuntia—the plant | 
on which it feeds—are found in the southern parts of the country. Most of the 
fruits of the tropical parts of America thrive in the Level region. 

But the most remarkable and delightful region of Texas appears to be the | 
Rolling or Undulating district, which, rising gradually from the level district, 
extends along the whole of the country for a breadth of from one hundred and | 
fifty to two hundred miles. The same open character prevails in this as in the | 
lower district ; and the largetracts of green amd flowering prairie are interspersed | 


prairie was sure to follow on his trail, mounted on a fleet and well-kept steed, at- 
tended by his trusty hounds ; and to continue his pursuit with untiring zeal, until 
vengeance had been inflicted, as a warning against future aggression. These 
once formidable savages seem now to have ceased from habitually molesting the 
settlers; and collision will probably recur only when the onward stream of white 
settlement shall have made another encroachment on the present hunting-grounds 
of the Comanche. 

A couutry more inviting to the settler of the English race, whether frem the 
mother country, its colonies, or the United States, it is impossible to conceive. 
Whatever his habits, his constitution, or his past pursuits, he will find in some 
part of Texas a climate and a cultivation to suit him. Water is every where 


with groves of valuable woodland. But instead of presenting to the eye the | abundant. The drift-wood of the coasts and rivers furnishes an easy and bounti- 
unbroken level of the rich alluvial lands of the coast, the midland region of ful supply of fuel. Timber for all other purposes abounds in the forests, some 


Texas swells into those continual undulations from which it derives its name. | 
In some parts, the long, regular undulations succeed one another witha slight 
but constant increase of elevation towards the interior, and with a uniformity 
similar to that of the swell of the ocean after a storm. Occasionally they | 
rise into eminences of gentle acclivity, from which the eye may contemplate a | 
beautiful and extensive landscape. This is a land of pure and sparkling springs | 
and rivulets, and shady valleys. The climate in this more elevated region, | 
though cooler than that of the plains below, has the genial warmth of Italy. 
Ice and snow are rare and transient visiters. Even in winter, the trees pre- 
serve their foliage, and the plains their verdure. Nor is the climate less fa- 
vourable to animal than to vegetable life. To persons born and bred in Great | 
Britain, itis perfectly salubrious ; rheumatism is rarely known within its pre- | 
cincts; and its air is said to be as favourable to consumption as that of the south | 
of Europe, or Madeira. The atmosphere is so dry, that meat is cured by mere 
exposure to the air; anda man of a hundred years of age, Mr. Kennedy tells | 
us, may break his leg, and be well again in a month. But the warm yet tem- 
perate nature of the climate, which have given Texas the name of the ‘Italy 
of America,’ is proved by the character of its vegetable products. Though 
the finest kind of cotton thrives best in the low lands, the green-seed cotton is 
cultivated with success in the Undulating region. ‘The vine is indigenous, and 
forms a natural festoon for the lofty trees, to a height of a hundred feet from 
the ground. From this native vine a pleasant wine is saidto be made. Mr. 
Kennedy mentiens various spots in Texas in which the vine has been cultivated 
with success; and quotes the opinion of Humboldt, that the higher portions of | 
this country are destined one day to supply the American continent with wine. | 
The mulberry thrives here, and the production of silk has been successfully at- | 
tempted. Wheat grows in this as well as in the wountainous region. But the | 
raising of stock for the vast demand created, as well by the Level region of | 
Texas as by Louisiana, by Mexico, and by Cuba, and the remaining West I[n- 
dia islands, is likely to be the great business of the agriculturist of the Rolling 
country. The bounty of nature provides ample sustenance for horses and cat- 
tle in the varieus grasses of the prairie, and the yet more nutritious produce of | 
the cane-brake ; while the live oak, in addition to the valuable qualities of its | 
timber, drops from its branches the ‘ mast,’ which, together with the nutritious | 
roots of the forest and prairie, sustain the numerous and fast increasing herds | 
of swine that augment the wealth, without any addition to the expenses of the | 
Texan fermer. | 

The Rolling gradually ascends into the Mountainous region, composed of the | 
mountains of the Sierra Madre, and others ; which extend across the middle of 
the Republic, from the banks of the Rio Grande to the sources of the various 
territories of the Red River. The mountains are of third and fourth magni- ; 
tude. They are clothed with forests of pine, oak, and cedar; and extensive | 
valleys of alluvial soil, susceptible of profitable culture, wind through them. | 
This region also abounds with streams and springs; and the soil and climate are 
alike congenial to the best kinds of the produce of the north of Europe. Wheat, | 
and even barley and oats, thrive here. But the most valuable produce of this | 
portion of Texas, is the pasture that it affords to the flocks of sheep which have 
already been introduced, and promise to multiply with rapidity. The Mountain- | 
ous region is rich in mineral treasures; iron, coal, and salt abound. The nu- | 
merous streams of this district, coupled with the inclination of the ground, af- | 
ford a supply of water-power greatly available in manufactures. 

Beyond this region, and the moderate range of mountains which give it its 
peculiar character, extends a table-land, followed by the vast plains which are | 
watered by the Red River and the various tributaries of the Arkansas. At the 
back of these, a portion of that vast desert that lies along the foot ofthe Rocky | 
Mountains—and which, still further to the north, is of such extent and desola- 
tion as to justify the appellation of the Great American Desert—interposes it- | 
self, before we arrive at the higher part of the Rio Grande, which here forms 
the boundary of Texas. Along this part of the river lie the small tuwns, aol 
rather villages, of Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and others, which mark the feeble 
eflurts of ancient Spanish colonization. Beyond these, in bleak and awful ste- 
rility, rise to the regions of eternal snow the lofty peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which the red men, with superstitious awe, name the ‘ Crest of the world | 
On the other side of this high but narrow range lie the fertile valleys of Cali 








fornia; a land where the orange, the fig, the date, the olive, and the vine, flou- | 
rish by the side of the fraits and plants of the tropics In this beautiful country 
blessed with that mild and equable climate that, throughout the whole extent ot 
America, distinguishes the coasts of the Pacific from that wilder portien of the 
continent that looks towards the Atlantic, and indented with capacious harbours, 
suited to the utmost commerce of America and Asia, there may, according t 
Mr Kennedy—when the stream of emigration shall have passed ti ough the | 
various openings of the Rocky Mountains—be found an ample and desirable 
iab tation for more than twenty muilions of human Delngs But at present 
ew thousand white settlers, some scores of Franciscan priests, and the few I: 
dians whom they have converted and rendered subservient, together with e 
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of which are composed of the live or evergreen oak ; in which the government 
of the United States finds the most admirable material for ship-building ; and 


| some of pine and red cedar, of the kind most available for all domestic uses, 


Nor 1s food difficult to be got. Fish abound in the sea, the lakes, and the rivers. 
Deer, and every other species of game, are so plentiful in the prairie, that the 
settler may count on subsisting on the produce of his gun; and a traveller, 
whose journal is quoted by Mr. Kennedy, speaks of celebrating the 4th of July 


|} in the midst of the wilderness, by a supper of buffalo, venison, antelope, and 


wild turkey. The buffalo, the wild horse, the peccary or wild hog of America, 


| and most of the savage tribes of the prairie and the forest, minister in one way 


or another tothe wants of man. Even the bear, the most formidable quadruped 
of the continent, is hunted for his skin and his fat ; and no merely noxious beast 
annoys or terrifies the settler, except the wolf, which humamingenuity has been 
as little able in America, as elsewhere, to turn to any good account. The allii- 
gator destroys pigs and calves ; but the awkwardness of its movements are such, 
that a’child that has the sense to move on one side, runs no risk from it. The 
bite of the rattlesnake is said to be curable; and Mr. Kennedy mentions, with 
apparent credit, the remedy in use among the Indians, who, when bitten by it, 
kill it, and extract the poison from their own wounds by applying to them the 
fleshy part of the reptile’s tail. The mosquito and the sand-fly, which are found 
in the Level, but not in the Rolling or Higher regions of Texas, seem to be 
there, as all over America, the most formidable scourges of the human race. 
The otter and the beaver, which furmerly abounded ali over 'Texas, have been 
driven by the assiduous trapper into the wild regions of the interior. The bee, 
whose wax forms a valuable article of Texan commerce, is said to precede the 


| march of human settlement ; and the wild Indian, when he sees its swarms 


make their appearance in some hitherto unvisited part of the wilderness, is said 
to exclaim with a sigh, ‘* There come the white men !” 

But the enviable distinction of Texas in the eyes of the settler, is the gene- 
rally open character of the country. Instead of passing the prime of his life 
in the arduous and unhealthy toil of clearing the dense forest, and the remain- 
der of his days amid a patch of fieids disfigured by stumps and rail fences, the 
Texan farmer, from the first, drives his plough over a clear and yielding surface 
of rich black loam. Mr. Kennedy mentions one exception to the general as- 
pect of the surface in that part of the country, which is crossed by what is 
called the ‘cross timber ;’ the most remarkable of the natural phenomena of 
Texas—unless, indeed, it be the artificial work of that bygone and unknown 
race, who, in the vast mounds that cover this portion of America, have left tra- 
ces of a fardistant and forgotten civilization. This irregular belt of forest, va- 


| rying in width from five to fifty miles, extends across the northern part of Texas, 


from south to north, in a regular and unbroken mass, following the due line of the 
meridian ; and presenting the aspect of a huge wall of forest, which forms, in 
the eyes of the Indian and the settler, the great natural landmark of the wil- 


| derness. Some of the river bottoms are covered by vast extents of cane-brake, 


in which the cane, rising to a height of twenty or five-and twenty feet, arches 
over the head of the rider who passes through the paths that have been cut 
through it. This cane indicates a rich soil, and furnishes a nutritious winter 
fodder for cattle. But the greater part of the surface of the country consists 
of what is properly called prairie. Mr. Kennedy, like all preceding travellers, 
expatiates in the description of the enchanting beauty of the prairie. Some- 
times closely pressed in by the surrounding forest, the prairie lies like a verdant 
lake of meadow—forming its bays and creeks amid the darker woodland. 
More frequently the eye of the traveller ranges over a wide extent of mea- 
dow, level or undulating according to the region in which he may be; some- 
times the horizon is the only limit to the apparently boundless verdure, amid 
which the noble forest trees are scattered, singly or in clumps, that recall the 


| appearance of an English park ; sometimes the dark entline of the forest is 


seen in the distance, and sometimes it crowns the acclivities which rise from 
the plain. The whole of these vast fields are covered with the rieh prairie grass, 
er a soft and elastic sward. Amid these the most exquisite flowers are profuse- 
ly scatuered—ever changing with the changing season, but ever charming the 
eye with their rich and brilliant colours. In some parts, the traveller passes 
over miles of dazzling sun-flowers ; in others, he is surrounded by roses. The 


prairie is covered with the geranium, the dahlia, the trumpet-flower, the heart’s- 
ease, the lily, the jessamine, the lobelia, and the passion-flower! The trunks 
of the trees are festooned with the wild vine andthe sober grey of the Spanish 
moss, over which are often seen, hanging at a vast height, the superb white 
flower of the magnolia. The fragrance of these flowers is borne to the nostrils 


by the cool gale that tempers the heats of Texas, and braces the mus¢ les of 
the traveller of the prairie. The solemn and soothing silence is at i! tervals 


broken by the scream of the brilliant parroquet, the song of the mocking bird or 
the thrush, and the melodious complaints of the whip-poor-will The deer and 
antelope rush startled from the groves, and, bounding across the plain, mvite 


irsuit of the hunt It is amid such lands as these that + rexan emi- 


er 
rant fixes his stafl, and enters on the enjoyment of a fertile soil and a lovely 


with them. But a wilder and more fearful denizen ranges over these wastes,. 
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home, which the wealthy of the Old World might envy, but which wealth has 
not yet appropriated to its exclusive enjoyment. 
further extracts from this article. } 
rE 
FALL OF A DETACHED CLIFF OF ROCK, AND LOSS OF. LIFE. 
From the Quebec Mercury of the 18th inst. 

It is our painful task to report a most awful disaster which took place yester- 
day, between eleven o’clock and noon, and occasioned the destruction of no less 
than eight houses in Champlain street, opposite to the Custom House, with a 
frightful loss of human life. A large portion of the cliff, from near the foot of 
the Citadel at Cape Diamond, to an extent of about 250 feet, gave way and 
falling into Champlain street, entirely overwhelmed the houses beneath and 
their numerous inmates, under the ponderous masses of rock and rubbish, that 
suddenly fell, so silently and without previous indication of danger, that none of 
the unfortunate sufferers had time to escape. The sentry on duty at the gate 
of the Queen's stores pereeived the side of the precipice in motion, and ere he 
could uttera cry of alarm, which would indeed have been unavailing, the whole 
had descended into the street, prostrating the buildings beneath, carrying with it 
their fragments, and covering the road completely to the walls of the Custom 
House. So great is the quantity of rock, and so large the masses which have 
thus been displaced, that the progress of clearing them away can be but slowly 
effected. The stones composing the wall of the fortification, on the crest of the 
rock, to the extent we have above stated, appeared thinly scattered on the sur- 
face of the debris, in comparatively small fragments and in one direction only, 
did they reach the base of the rock. The Military of the Garrison were 
promptly on the spot, and the Mayor and some others of the city authorities 
repaired thither without loss of time, and operations were immediately com- 
menced to rescue from beneath the Avalanche, if so it may be called, the victims 
of this awful catastrophe, and by 4 o'clock, five living beings, all seriously 
injured, one in a hopeless state, were rescued and thirteen dead bodies were 
extricated from the ruins. The work proceeded till night put a stop to 
any effectual attempt at labour, and was renewed again at day break this 
morning. ° 

Several similar accidents, though to acomparatively smaller extent, have oc- 
casionally occurred, but, whilst they created alarm at the time, they have not 
had the effect of deterring persons from continuing to build in so perilous a situa- 
tion, but one so convenient for the dealers in Marine Stores, and the keepers of 
those lodging and boarding receptacles which receives sailors, raftsmen, and 


[We shall probably make some 





the poorer classes of emigrants during the season of navigation. The cause of 
these disasters, the present included, appears to arise from the numerous springs 
filtering through the crevices of the rock ; these falling into clefts expand by | 
frost during the winter, Increase the fissures, and lvosen large masses of rock, | 
which subsequent natural operations entirely detach, till the whole bodies are 

removed from their positions, oceasioning such devastation and ruin as was 

yesterday, unhappily,witnessed. It was apparent tothe most superficial observer 

that the slight work which crowned the precipice could have had no share in 

precipitating the rock at its base from the position it had so long occupied. It 

will, however, require much labour aad no inconsiderable expense to rebuild the 

curtain, scarp the face of the rock, and to replace the part of the foriification 

destroyed, in a safe and sufficient condition. 

The religious ladies of the Hotol Dieu, with their characteristic benevolence, 
have received seven of the injured persons into that establishment, although 
there were no vacant beds in the regular wards at the time of the calamity. 
is almost unnecessary to say that every care, skill and attention is shown to 


' 

| 

E | 

the unfortunates on the part of the Medical attendants as well as the Nuns. | 


One most extraordinary case ef escape is that of Vital Roy and family, his 
house was hurled into the street and partly buried beneath the ruins, togetber 
with their beds, &c. himself, his wife, a servant maid and an apprentice boy, 


It| ¥ 


| 
escaped entirely unhurt, and his infant was extracted from the ruins ef the fallen | 
chimney a short time after the affair, almost unscathed. | 


It has been confidently stated to us on the report of several persons, some 
of which were received by our informant before the accident occurred, that 
the shock of an earthquake was distinctly felt in various quarters from Diamond 
Harbour to the Upper Town of Quebec, at between one and two o'clock during 
the preceding night. 

The list of persons known to have been in the houses at the time of the 
calamity has been furnished by the city clerk, and we fear it is yet incom- 
plete.—Dead 26 ; saved 22; not found 6 

MELANCHOLY SHIPWRECK—ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 

E{GHT LIVES LOST. 

We take the following account of adreadful casualty from the Quebec Mer- 
cury of Saturday last :— 

It again becomes our duty to record a calamity involving destruction of human 
life to an awful extent. Four of the crew and four of the passengers of the brig 
Minstrel, Captain Outerbridge, arrived here yesterday, bringing the disastrous 
intelligence of which the following is, we believe an accurate summary :— 

The Minstrel left Limerick, Ireland, on the 21st April last, for Quebec, with 
one hundred and forty-one passengers, emigrants intending to settle in Canada. 
The vessel hada tolerable passage up to Tuesday last, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when she struck on Red Island Reef. There was a heavy sea running at 
the time, but the boats were Jaunched and made fast to the fore chains. Upwards 
of one hundred passengers embarked in the boats, but their doom was quickly 
sealed ; the vessel ‘ heeled off’ into the deep water and went down stern fore- 
most, so suddenly ‘that the ‘painters’ of the boats could not be cast off, and 
the people who had embarked in the boats perished with their equally unfortu- 
nate companions on board the ship, except four of the crew and four passengers, 
who alone of upwards of 150 souls remained to tell the sadtale. These eight 
persons embarked in the gig, which was towing astern, and fortunately for them 
the rope which attached it to the vessel broke when she went down. They 
succeeded in pulling to White Island, where they remained until the following 
day when they were taken off by the ship Wellington of Belfast, Capt McIntyre, 
and brought to Grosse Isle. 

Capt. Outerbridge, of the unfortunate Minstrel,behaved most gallantly during 
the awful scene, until he perished with the rest. He declared that he would not 
leave the vessel until his passengers were saved, and he was the last personseen 
by those who were in the gig. 

The Minstrel was well known in the Quebec trade as a passenger ship frem 
Ireland. She belonged to Limerick, and registered 296 tons. Last year she 
arrived at Quebec on the 23d May from Limerick, with 163 passengers. 

I 


CASE OF ALEXANDER M’LEOD. 


The following letters, growing out of the application of Governor Seward to 
the Governor General of Canada, for the surrender of Charles F. Mitchell, we 
have not before seen in print : 

Lord Sydenham to the Governor. 
Government House, Montreal, 14th May, 1841. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
letter of the 7th inst., requesting the surrender of one Charles F. Mitchell, 
against whom an indictment has been found for a forgery committed in the State 
of New York. 

The crime charged against Mitchell being an offence against those general laws 
which prevail in every civilized community, I can have no hesitation in deliver- 
ing him over to be dealt with according to the laws of the country which he is 
said to have offended. Toshelter on our own soil, a man charged with an of- 
fence of this nature, after he has been demanded by the proper authorities,would 
be no less at varianee with what I concur with your Excellency in thinking to 
be specially for the interest of two bordering countries, than to detain in custody 
an individual charged with an offence which has been publicly avowed and just 
ified by his Government, and is in my opinion repugnant to those principles of 
justice which ought to regulate the conduct of all States. I have much plea- 
sure, therefore, in complying with your Excellency’s requisition, and shall take 
immediate steps for the conveyance of Mitchell in custody, to the frontier of 
Canada, and his delivery there into the custody of the authorities of the 
State of New York. ; 

I have the honour to be air, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
SYDENHAM 
His Exc ellency the Governor of the State of New York. 


The Governor to Lord Sydenham. 
State of New York.—Executive Department, Albany, May 18th, 1841 

Sir—I acknowledge your Excellency’s letter of the 14th inst., informing me 
of your decision to surrender Charles F. Mitchell to the agent of this State in 
compliance with my request. This act of enlightened courtesy is highly ap- 
preciated by myself, and I have no doubt will be viewed in the same light by 
the President of the United States, to whom it shall immediately be made 
known. 

I regret to learn,from an allusion in your letter, that your Excellency labers un- 
der some misapprehension concerning the detention of a British subject in this 
State. Whatever may have been the character of the or ginal transaction, in 
consequence of which that person was arrested, he had the misfortune, before any 
affirmance of that transaction by the British Gove ronment, to be indicted in one 
of our courts, and as is said 


upon confessions of his own, for the crimes of 
murder and arson, committed in this State His detention is solely to answer 
that indictment, and your Excellency may be assured not only that he will have 


a fair and impartial trial, but also, that if the assumption of the responsibility of 
his offence by his Government ought, according to the common law, or laws of 
nations, to relieve him from personal responsibility, he will be acquitted for that 


) every lover of his country. 


cause alone, even if under other circumstances he could be ‘convicted of the 
heinous offences laid to his charge by the grand jury. 
I am, sir, with very high respect, Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
His Excellency, the Right Honorable Lorp Sypenuam, 
Governor of the Canadas. 


—— 

A dress is making in Bethnal Green for the Queen to wear at the ball in May, 
for the encouragement of the British silk-manufacture. The pattern isa rich 
white satin ground splendidly brocaded with gold, the brocade representing the 
oak-leaf with sprigs of the leaf interspersed, and the acorn attached. It will 
be a most costly piece of workmanship, as there is a large quantity of gold 
woven on the satin, which measures thirty yards. The machinery on which it is 
formed is upon a new principle ; and it takesa whole day to make three-quarters 
of ayard. The same pattern will be generally adopted by the lady-patronesses 
of the ball; only that the gold is reserved for the leaves on the Royal dress 
alone. The weavers announce a new invention, which is to produce portraits 
of the Duke of Wellngton and the Queen Dowager, in black and white silk, so 
admuably done as to be scarcely distinguishable from a painting. 

‘ihe Hon. Admiral Elliot is expected to arrive from India by the next over- 
land mail. 

The Brighton Gazette of Thursday says ‘‘ There isa report that the War- 
spite, 50, is to be forthwith commissioned here, for the broad pendant of Com- 
modore Sir Charles Napier, who is to have the command of the Pacific.” 

M. Charles Francois Oudot, formerly member of the National Convention, 
who, having voted the King’s death, was exiled in 1815, and only returned to 
France in 1830, died at Paris on the 2lst, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Death of Mr. Luke Hansard, Printer to the House of Commons.—This vene- 
rable and much-respected gentleman breathed his last on Wednesday evening, 
at about a quarter after seven o’clock, at his country residence. 

The Regent's Park.—This delightful park will soon, to a much greater extent, 
if not entirely, be opened to the public ; the delay being caused by the occupiers 
of the villas in the interior. But there will, doubtless, be some means devised 
by which their interests will not be injured, nor their privacy destroyed. We 
believe it is intended to open at least three hundred acres, which, with what is 
already apportioned to it, will be the greater part of the whole extent (some- 
what more than five hundred acres.) 

The Members of the Royal Naval Club, Bond street, are about to mark their 
sense of the long series of distinguished services performed by Sir Charles 
Napier by inviting him to a dinner at their Club, of which he is a member. 

The new riding school at Windsor Castle is one of the most extensive in the 
kingdom, and is nearly finished. 


On the 5th of May, the anniversary of the death of Napoleon, a grand funeral 
service will be celebrated in his honour in the church of the Invalides. 


The Emperor of Russia has resolved to emancipate the Jews in his empire 
‘* as soon as intellectual instruction and civilisation shali be so far advanced among 
them that this great boon may be beneficial to themselves.’”’ Two hundred new 
schools are now organised. 
The Emperor of Russia has given his consent to the making of an iron rail- 
way between St. Petersburg and Moscow, which has been projected for some 
ears. 












litan vicinity, as well as advantage both to the health and morals of the vast popu- 
lation. This last is now rapidly approaching to two millions, —a-consideration 
of vast moment, including as it does so large a proportion of the wealth, enter- 
prise, and industry of the British empire. 





In a recent number of the Colonial Gazette some useful remarks are 
the system of colonization practised in Canada; and, after certain an 
sions upon the defective mode of proceeding, which tends to retard the gen 
prosperity of the province as not offering facilities and encouragements in a suf- 
ficient degree to the occupation and clearing of the yet immensely extensive 
waste lands, the writer proceeds to shew, from actual statistical reports, the 
great capabilities which are presented to agricultural industry, as resulting from 
the ascertained value of the labors in a given district, in which there are yet 
as great advantages still to be derived as those which are there set forth. 

We have not room for the details of the report, but may briefly sum up) the 
rapid increase of prosperity from extremely low beginnings, in the district al- 
luded to. The places more particularly pointed out are in the county of Huron, * 
Upper Canada, and especially around the townships of Goderich and Guelph. 
In these places the beneficial action of the Land companies is very perceptible, 
and although it may well be doubted whether all parts of their system be the 
best adapted for the welfare of the country, there can be no doubt that in many 
instances they have operated in a manner highly beneficial to the parties settling 
there. The following is extracted from a report given inby one of those Land 
Companies, and it is well worthy of perusal : 

“A body of settlers, who emigrated to Upper Canada a little more than ten 
years since, placed themselves on the Company’s lands near Guelph. They con- 
sisted of 156 families; of which number 129 had no capital whatever: the 
whole number of persons were™436. They now p 100 h ; they 
have cleared and cultivated 2,820 acres; they have 438 head of cattle, 41 
sheep, and 9 horses; and the aggregate value of their property, formed on a 
low estimate during the spring of last year, was found to be £22,658. 
There are many instances of an increase of capital in ten years sevenfold ; 
and other cases still more startling and wonderful, where the increase in value 
has arisen from local circumstances and peculiarities, such as contiguity to @ 
village or town, water-powers, &c. &c.; but these do not from a part of the ge- 
neral estimate. 


The report then goes on to describe the county of Huron, the towns of Guelph 
and Goderich, the astonishing capabilities of the soil and situation, enumerating 
the immense accumulation of agricultural wealth, commercial and mechanical 
importance, and the still growing prosperity of this section. The statement is 
altogether wonderful, but too copious for our insertion; yet it is fully corrobo- 
rated by the accounts of Dr. Alling and Mr. Parkinson, who have been a con- 
siderable time settled there, and appear evidently competent to give authorita- 
tive opinions in the matter. : 

The fate of the President steam ship, still continues a matterof doubt and 














Lord Tullamore embarks this month with his regiment for Canada. 
From Madrid we learn that the mixed committee of deputies and senators 


| had already met twice without being able to come to an understanding on the 


subject of the regency. 
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The position of her Majesty’s Ministers, at the period our last accounts left 
London, was one well calculated to create the deepest interest in the breast of 


we see any thing peculiar,—for of late years instances of a similar character are 


by no means uncommon in Whig history—but it is that they have appealed from | 


the Commons of England to the people of England, on a question involving a 
total change in the established Mercantile and Colonial policy of the United 
Kingdom, and keep out of sight entirely the question on which the Commons 
decided against them. To us, it appears, this scheme of Ministerial manage- 
ment has long been in contemplation as a measure of the last resort in the posi- 
tion the Cabinet now finds itself placed; and whatever else we may think of it, 
an adroit one it must be admitted to’be. Had they dissolved the House of Com. 
mons on the question of the Irish Franchise, they could not doubt that the unan- 
swerable arguments advanced in debate by the Conservative party against the 
bill would have met with a hearty response in the popular voice, but a far dif- 
ferent result they anticipate will follow an appeal under the insidious flag of 
Free Trade, cheap Bread, and a termination in the temporary sacrifices to which 
the people have hitherto been called on to submit, for the purpose of insuring 
the lasting glory and permanent prosperity of the Country. 

And in proportion to the advantages which the Ministry have by this political 


It is not that Ministers were twice defeated in the 
| House of Commons on the Irish Registration Bill, and still clung to office,in which tinguished public functionaries who charged themselves with the pleasing duty 


excitement, but every day tends to diminish the hopes of those who are interest- 
ed in her safety. The latest report, circulated in this city on Thursday last, is 
| said to be founded on a letter from Montreal, of the 22d May, which states that 
| ‘Capt. Dunn, commanding a timber ship, asserts positively that he saw the 
| steamer President making for the Western Islands.”’ He is reported to have left 
England on the 21st April, and to have seen the President three or four days af- 
ter. We have no confidence whatever in this report. 





} 
We have pleasure in placing on record such correspondence as the following, 


which took place in consequence of the humane act therein described, and for 
| which Captain Delor generously refused to receive any pecuniary recompense. 


| It speaks well for the human heart that can find its reward for good action in its 
own approving pulses, and it must have been a highly agreeably duty to the dis- 


performed on the occasion to interchange the notes which we here append. 


British Consulate, New York, May 3d, 1841. 
| $im:—Herewith I have the honor to place in your hands a Nautical Tele- 
| scope, which I would request of you to present to Commander Delor, of the brig 
| Arzac, of Rochelle, in the name, and on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty, my 
Gracious Sovereign, as a testimonial of his meritorious, humane, and successful 
| efforts, in rescuing from awful suffering and death, the master, the mate, and 
one seaman, the only survivors from the wreck of the Belvidere, of Yar 
N.S., bound to Antigua. Be pleased likewise to express the grateful feelings 
| those rescued survivors forthe truly kind and generous treatment they expe- ) 
rienced, and by which they have been restored to return to their families. 
Accept, I pray you, sir, the assurance of my sincere and high consideration. 
I have the honor to be, sir, yours. J. BucHaNan. 
To Consul General de la Forest, for the Kingdom of France, &c. &c., New 
York. 


| 


New York, la5 Mai, 1841. 
Consutat-Generat DE France aux Erars-Unis. 
Monsieur te Consut:—Je me suis empressé anssitét aprés avoir recu la 
lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’écrire le trois de ce mois, de pré- 
senter a M. Jean Delor, Capitaine commandant le brig l’Arsac de la Rochelle, 
le télescope nautique que vous m’avez adressé pour lui, au nom de S. M. la 





ruse secured to themselves, are the disadvantages which the Conservative party Reine d’Angleterre, en témoignage de laconduite humaine et généreuse qu'il 2 
have to encounter in their opposition to them. The specious, partial repert of tenue en sauvant, d’une perte certaine, le captaine, le second et un autre marin 
\ . " ‘ : 7 4 hej 

the Committee on the Customs, has been disseminated far and wide, and has not | 2¥ brig le Belvidere de Yarmouth, Nouvelle Ecosse, trouvés sur les débris de 


failed to produce the effect we, at the first blush, perceived it was well calculated 
toexcite. In the present great depression of the manufacturing interest,and the 


lief, however delusive,could not fail to meet the approbation of the masses ; and 
as if this was not enough, her Majesty’s Cabinet has made the supply of the 


Revenue dependent on the success of the proposed change, and have thus thrown 


imposing new burdens on the people. 


It must be confessed the Conservative party are thus placed in a position of | 


extreme difficulty, and it is with more than ordinary solicitude we look forward 
to learn how they will extricate themselves from the tangled web which Whig 
cunning has thrown around them. The changes now proposed are, it is true, 
limited in their operation,—though reducing the differential duties it still main- 
tains them, though abolishing the Corn laws, a fixed duty is imposed in their 
stead,—yet it cannot be concealed, they will, if carried, probably prove but the 
first steps to Radical innovations more important in their consequences than any 
which have agitated the British Parliament since the passage of the Reform bill— 
innovations which loyalty and patriotism cannot contemplate without the utmost 
apprehension. 





There is a subject which in large and populous cities is of the utmost import- 
ance to the health and consequently to the happiness of their communities, we 
mean that of providing suitable places for public resort, for the purpose of walks 
and exercise. It has long been the boast of London that accommodation of this 
kind is provided in a greater degree there than in almost any vicinage in the 
world ; it is highly creditable to legislators that the subject is continually before 
them, and that progressively with the increase of population there are attempts 
made to add to that necessary recreation on which the liealth of a great city so 
much depends. Tne “lungs of London” are well known and are the admira- 
tion of travellers ; but unfortunately the places of resort which are known under 
that term are not equally accessible to all, on account of their distance from 
some, and it has hitherto been found a difficult matter to obtain the necessary 
grounds on the East and South of the Metropolis. 

In both houses of Par!iameat recesily this matter has been seriously taken 
up, the immediate object of the deliberations being that of throwing open the 
Regent’s Park to the public more extensively than hitherto, and it is satisfactory 
to perceive that there was great unanimity in the desire for increasing the gene 
ral accommodation. But in the course of the as 


consideration 


ggestion 


arose that large cemeteries at the extremes of the town might answer the 
purpose in a considerable degree, prov led that they were ornamented with 
walks, shrubs, &c., and put under propercontiol and management so as to pre- 


vent abuses and irregularities. The Bishop of London, who threw out the sug- 


gestion, has been invited to take charge of the measure ; should his Lordship 


do so, he will be well assisted by members of the legislature of every rank and 


’ 





party, and we may well anticipate great additions to the beauty of the metropo- 


sufferings thereby entailed on the labouring poor, aremedy which promised re- | 


on the opposition the necessity of submitting to it, or of incurring the odium of | 


leur navire. 
| Veuillez, Monsieur le Consul, accepter par mon intermédiaire les remercimens 
les plus sinceres que le Capitaine Delor me charge de vous offrir, et permettez 
mei, en mon particulier, de vous exprimer toute la douce satisfaction nationale 
| que j’ai éprouvé par la noble conduite du Capitaine Delor, et la généreuse et 
| flatteuse récompense qu'il a recu par vos mains. 
|  Agréez, je vous prie, l’assurance de la haute considération, avec laquelle j'ai 
| 'honneur 4’etre, Monsieur le Consul, 
Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Le Consul Général de France, L. pe La Forest. 
A. M. Bucuanan, Consul deS. M. Britanique 4 New York. 


| 
| 
| 





*,* The Hamilton U. C. Express assures us, that when Mr. Harrison can- 
vassed the town of Hamilton, Sir Allan McNab was pledged to the county of 
Wentworth, but resigned the county when Mr. Wilson, a Conservative, appeared 
as a candidate, rather than divide the Conservative interest. We do not see any 

‘ other point in the article of the Express requiring notice from us. 





The celebrated juvenile actress, Miss Davenport, departed yesterday for Hali- 
ax, N.S., accompanied by her parents and with a small select company to assist 
at her performances. It is intended by them to perform a short time in the lower 
provinces and afterwards to proceed into Canada, thus making a tour which may 
occupy the entire summer, if not longer. 


Principles and Practice of Book-Keeping. By Thomas Jones.—Mr. Jones 
| has long been known as an experienced writing master and accountant; and he 
has successfully taught the valuable accomplishment on which he here enlarges. 
In this mercantile community it will of course be duly appreciated, and will 
spread its benefits to all who seek them. ’ 


New Music.—The Guitar Ballad, words from the Albion, music composed 
and dedicated to Miss A. Stebbirs, by Cipriano Gerrin ; published by Mr. Da- 
bois, 285 Broadway, of whom may also be had, “* Maiden cease those bitter 
tears,’ ‘“* Be quiet do, I'll call my mother,” &c. &e. 

*,* The engravings for New Orleans, have been forwarded per ship Auburn, sub- 
scribers will please apply to Mr. Geo. Allan, Gas Works 

The engravings for Mobile and Montgomery, Ala,, have been forwarded per brig 
Linden, subscribers in Mobile will please apply to D.C.Lowber, Esq.,—at Montgomery, 
to N. Blue, Esq., P. M. 

The engravings for Savannah, Geo., have been forwarded per brig Madison, subseri- 
bers will please apply to Col. W. T. Williams 

The engravings tor Charleston, S. C., have been forwarded per brig Emily, subscri- 
bers will please apply to Mr. Geo. Oates. 





The engravings for Richmond, Va., have been forwarded per schr. Catherine Wileox, 
subscribers will please apply to Mr. C. B. Lucke, Post Office. For Norfolk, per schr 
Sequel, subscribers at Norfolk, Portsmouth and Hampton, will please apply to Wm 
R. Northington. Subscribers at Lynchburg, I astle ¢ Liberty, will please apply 
to J. O. Murrell, Esq., P. M., Lynchburg. At Pete and City Point, to H. Whyte, 
Petersburg. At Fredericksburg to Post Maste At Columbia, 8S. C., to A. H. Pember- 


ton, Esq. At Camden, 8S. C., to Post Maste: Subser 


bers at Portsmouth, N. H., will 
apply to J. F. Shores & Son 


——— 





Bhi Ee 


PARTMENTS with Breakfast and Tea, or full board as may be required, may be 

obtained in one of the best situa s vlway. The rooms are large, plea- 
sant and airy, and achoice may be had if immediate application be made at No. 504 
Broadway May 29, 3t 


] RIDAL DRESS J 

ete with Cordage, 
imported into this city—for to 
Dollars, at 359 Dreadway 


ee at eee 
re ystly Lace Dress, 
s the richest Dress ever 
nce, for Five Hundred 


JAMES BECK. 


{from Paris a most superb and « 

Flounce, Berthe, &c.., it 

nsure a sale it will be sold at cost 
(May 29, 3t) 
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GLEE MADRIGAL POETRY.—No. 4. 


BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—WILL. HORSLEY. 
(Alto, two Tenors and Bass.) 
¢ Translated from the Latin of Angerianus.—By T. Moore. 


By Celia’s arbour, all the night 
Hang humid wreath, the lover’s vow ; 
And haply at the morning light, 
My love shall twine thee round her brow. 
Then if upon her bosom bright, 
€ Some dreps of dew should fall from thee ; 
, Tell her, they are not drops of night, 
But tears of sorrow shed by me. 


HOW SWEET, HOW FRESH. 
@LEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—s. PAXTON.—PRIZE—1779. 
? (Alto, two Tenors and two Bass.) 
. How sweet, how fresh, this vernal day, 
How musical the air ! 
Nature was never seen so gay, 
Were but my Silvio near. 


Hush ! wanton birds, your am’tous song 
Alarms my virgin breast ; 
Retire, sweet whist’ling winds begone, 
Retire, ’tis love’s request. 
QUEEN OF THE VALLEY. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—DR. CALLCOTT.—THE WORDS FROM THE MADOC 
OF SOUTHEY. 
(Alto, two Tenors and two Bass.) 
Thou art beautiful, Queen of the valley ! 
Thy walls like silver sparkle to the sun ; 
Melodious wave-thy groves, 
Thy en sweets enrich the pleasant air.— 
Upon the lake lye the long shadows of thy towers, 
And high in heav’n thy temple pyramids arise ! 
Long may’st thou flourish in thy beauty, 
prosper beneath the righteous conqueror, 
‘Who conquers to redeem ! 
Long years of peace and happiness 
Await thy Lord and thee, 
Queen of the valley. 


SOME OF MY HEROES ARE LOW. 
GLEE FOR FIVE VOICES.—R. J. 8. STEVENS. 
[ Alto, two Tenors and two Bass.) 
Some of my heroes are low,” I hear the sound of death 
On the harp. Bid the sorrow rise ; that their spirits 
May fly with joy to Morven’s woody hills; “ bend forward 
From your clouds,” ghosts of my fathers! bend! 
Lay by the red terror of your course, receive the falling 
Chief ; whether he comes from a distant land or rises 
From the rolling sea. And oh! let his countenance be 
Lovely, that his friends may rejoice in his presence. 
Bend forward from your clouds “ ghosts of my fathers” a 
SSIAN. 


Fea 


—{— 
ANECDOTE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST OF FRANCE. 


Francis was one winterly night warming himself over the embers of a wood 
fire, and talking with his first minister of sundry things for the good of the 
state,—** It would not be amiss,” said the king, stirring up the embers with his 
cane, ‘if the good understanding betwixt ourselves Jos Switzerland was a 
little strengthened.” ‘There is noend, Sire,” replied the minister, “in giving 
money to these people; they would swallow up the treasury of France.” 
“ Pooh, pooh,” answered the king ; “ there are more ways, Mons. le Premier, 
of bribing states, besides that of giving money. I’ll pay Switzerland the honour 
of standing godfather to my nex‘ child.” ‘“ Your Majesty,” said the minister, 
in so doing, would have all the grammarians in Europe upon your back ; Swit- 
zerland, as a republic, being a female, can on no constraction be godfather.” 
“ She may be godmother,” replied Francis, hastily ; ‘‘ so announce my intention 
by a courier to-morrow morning.” ‘I am astonished,” said Francis the: First 
(that day fortnight,) speaking to his minister as he entered the closet, “that we 
have had no answer from Switzerland.” ‘‘ Sire, I wait upon you this moment,” 
said Mons. le Premier, ‘to lay before you m ee upon that business.” 
“They take it kindly?” said the king. ‘ They do, Sire,” replied the minis- 
ter, “and have the highest sense of the honour your Majesty has done them ; 
but the republic, as godmother, claims her right of naming the child.” In all 
reason quoth the king; ‘‘ she will christen him Francis, or Henry, or Louis, or 
some name that will be agreeable to us.” ‘* Your majesty is deceived,” re- 
plied the minister. ‘I have this hour received a dispatch from our resident, 
with the determination of the republic on that point also.” ‘And what name 
has the republic fixed upon for the dauphin?” “ Shadrach, Mesech, Abednego,” 
replied the minister.” ‘‘ By St. Peter's girdle, I will have nothing to do with 
the Swiss,” cried Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, and walking hastily 
across the floor. ‘ Your majesty,” replied the minister, calmly, “ cannot bring 
yourself off.” ‘* Well, pay them in money,” said the king. ‘Sire there are 
not sixty thousand crowns in the treasury,” answered the minister. “I'll pawn 
the best jewel in my crown,” quoth Francis the First. ‘‘ Your majesty’s honour 
stands pawned already!” ‘Then, Mons. le Premier,” said the king, ‘‘ by ——— 
we'll go to war with ’em.” 





Vavicties. 


ON THE RUMOURED KNIGHTING OF BRUNEL, OF THAMES TUNNEL CELEBRITY. 
By St. George ! what a change from the days that have been, 
When a knight achieved fame by his sword in the field ; 
Now high honours are gain’d on a much lower scene, 
And the knight owes his triumph alone to his shield! 
A false friend is like a shadow on a dial ; it appears in clear weather, but va- 
nishes as soon as it is cloudy. 
Quin said that Mossop, the player, adapted his diet to bis duties. If at night 
he had to play the part of Tyrant, he dined upon pork nearly raw; while the 
character of a Lover required the milder repast of boiled tripe or a knuckle of 





Why should our present Government 
As Whig be handed down? 

Because the name proves something false 
Close sticking to the Crown. 

Voltaire, having read Rousseau’s eulogy of the savage state, with dry irony 
remarked, that “it was so seductively written it really tempted a man to walk 
on all-fours.” 

Mr. Joseph Hume is now learning Irish by way of completing the measure 
of his accomplishments ; and we may state in proof of his proficiency, that the 
other evening he presented a petition in the House of Commons, which he sta- 
ted was signed “ by every medical man residing in the county of Kilkenny, ex- 
cept three, who didn’t live there !” 

Amongst the presents lately made to the United Service Institution was the 
military sash which was used in carrying Sir John Moore from the field of Co- 
runna, after he had been fatally woanded. 

“I am indeed very much afraid of lightning,” murmured a pretty girl during 
astorm. ‘And well you may,” sighed her despairing lover, ‘‘ when your heart 
is made of steel.” 

Each new defeat 
The meek Minority-Administration 
With patience meet ; 
Yet (strange anomaly !) No Resicnation. 

C. Bannister employed his tailor to make him a pair of small-clothes, #nd sent 
him an old pair as a pattern. When the new ones came home, Charles com- 
plained that there was nofob. “I didn’t think you wanted one,” said Snip, 
“since I found the duplicate of your watch in your old pocket !” 

A lady was expressing her great fondness for sucking pig, when an Irish gen- 
tleman exclaimed, “ Faith, if you'd have said you were fond of sucking lolly- 

ps I'd ha’ thought nothing of it, but sucking pigs is the quarest taste I ever 

eard of.” 

Sir Astley Cooper's First Marriage.—Sir Astley’s first marriage was odd and 
accidental. While rolling into the city one day, his carriage got locked with 
that of another gentleman on Ludgate-hill. The coachmen interchanged eivili- 
ties in the customary style, but their masters conducted themselves with exem- 
plary patience. “ Steady, steady, John! don’t swear so much,” said one of 
the gentlemen cooped up. “I think I know that voice,” observed Sir Astley ; 
“a’nt your name Jones!” “ Yes,” said the other; “and yours?” ‘ Cooper.” 
“ Ah! I thought so,” continued the surgeon, ‘and what’s become of our old 
flames, the Misses Cocks!” ‘J am married to one of them,” was the reply, 


“and the other's waiting for you.” “The deuce she is!” was the rejoinder, 





less than a month, and received with her a fortune of £30,000. The lady was 
the daughter of a wealthy apothecary in the borough. 

The Spaniards do not often pay hyperbolical compliments, but one of their 
admired writers, speaking of a lady’s black eyes, says, “ They were in mourning 
for the murders they had committed.” 

“To send an uneducated child into the world,” says Paley, ‘‘is little better 
than to turn out a mad dog or a wild heast into the street.” 

Infants count by minutes ; children by days; men by years ; planets by revo- 
lutions of years; comets by revolutions of ages; nature by revolutions of sys- 
tems ; the eternal meditates in a perpetual present. 





GENTLEMAN who has had long experience as Organist and Teacher of the Piano- 
forte and Singing, is desirous of obtaining & situation as Organist and leader of the 
Choir amongst a community where his services as Teacher of Music would be required. 
Being aware that there are many places in the United States where a good teacher of 
Musie would be well ne e solicits informagion upon the subject, even with- 
out a particular engagement, from any person knowing a good opening for one of his 
Profession. The most undoubted references canbe given. Letters Post Paid, ad- 
to W. M., care of the Editor of this Paper, will meet with prompt attention. 
May 22, 2t 


O LET.—Two first rate Houses, of recent structure, and beautifully situated on 
Jane Street, (Nos. 68 and 70) Abingdon Square, each having a frontage of 27 1-2 

by a depth of 64 teet, with double lots —— from street to street. To one of 
these buildings, which are finished in a costly and superior manner, a Coach House 
and Stable and an Ice House, are attached. Baths, Water Closets, &c., fitted up on 
the — plan, and also Gas fixtures. Toarespectable and careful tenant, either of 
these Houses will be leased on moderate terms, which will be made known on applica- 
tion to JOSEPH FOWLER, No. 25, or to CHARLES EDWARDS, No. 14 Dorr’s 
ing, Exchange Place. 


C. CHAMPAIGN.—The subscribers having received the 





ild- 
May 22, 3t 
ency for the sale of this 








MAZONE BONNETS, (so called from the French name of a particular dress for 
A Ladies.) —MRS, WHITTINGHAM has received a smali quantity of the above fash- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
rén st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalinic Surgery in 
general. " 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have 
rate apartments for the different classes af patient who visit his office. — 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance y, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliot¥s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. tees 
ugl- 





Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


eee ee er -k-rae C n —ere, 
Ww" H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of 8, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in saig States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
Ic> W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0t 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
STEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
, ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling “ a as follows .— 

























































































e old and favorite brand, will be constantly supplied with the same in baskets of 1 . From Boston, ‘1 Liverpool, 
dozen quarts, and 2 do pints. PP'GRACIE & CO., 14 Broad strect. Columbia, March 1, = March 
In Store—Crescent, Heidsieck, and other favorite brands, with an assortment of choice Caledonia March 16 March 18. arch ¢, 
wines in wood and glass. Orders addressed as above from other places will receive —- ee . March 19 
attention. May 22, 6t Caledonia, April 1, April 3, —' 
DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. May 8, 4t. Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, —_—— 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. Britannia, April 20, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. Columbia May 1, May 3, 
4 by high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several Caledonia, May 4, 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in Acadia, | May 19, 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
by the very common style in which it is put . Observe that all the enuine are war- Columbia, June 4, 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” Acadia, June 16, June 18, oo 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. Britannia, June 19, 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will Caledonia, July 4, 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles Britannia, July 17, July 19, —s 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, — ‘ ons ‘tna July 2%, 
JE, GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New| — Columbiay —" —" hamena 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf Acadia, P August 16, August 18, wha 
MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” Bonnets, the new and elegant article, is Britannia a August 19. 
new for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- yoseegp money wesw to Liverpool. 
ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1. Theee chive carry experienced Surgeces. 





OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 
\ a oe to instructin the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including mch, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square. : mar20-8t* 


EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
_ nished in the best style, will be kept open’ throughout the whole year for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W 
Cozzens, and since atthe Astor House and American Hotel. 

Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER: 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apr10-2m* 


O THE FASHIONABLE WORLD.—The NEAPOLITAN BONNET, just received 
at MRS. HASSALL’S, No. 377 Broadway, between Franklin and White streets, 
possesses a desideratum long sought for by the fashionable world to supply the place 
of Leghern and Straw, in the construction of this ornamental article of Ladies summer 
dress. The texture of the NEAPOLITAN BONNET is finer, firmer, more agreeable to 
the eye and more elastic than the most costly Leghorn—it is of less weight and warranted 
not to receive any injury from exposure to rain or sun. It is perfectly unique in its style 
and finish, possessing every recommendation that the most fastidious taste could de- 
sire. The expense and difficulty of construction of this new and fashionable articie is 
such, that but very few can be cron this season. Those ladies therefore, who are 
desirous of securing a material of dress, ofan exclusive character, will be compelled 
to make early application. May 8, 3t. 


RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES, 
AT MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.—In offering this Institution to public notice, 
the proprietor, under a deep sense of the responsibility he is about to assume, deems 
it right to state the reasons which have led to the undertaking, and to give a sketch of 
the plan on which it is to be conducted. 
e numerous public Hospitals and Asylums which now do so much honour to the 
jhilanthropy of the country, are by many objected to, on account of their great ex- 
tent ;—the various a of disease and character found among their numerous in- 
mates ;—and the publicity that a residence in them is supposed to give. There is also 
a class of invalids, who without being insane, are in euch a morbid state of nervous 
sensibility as to render their association with the patients of a large hospital. equally 
painful and injurious. It is for this description of persons especially that the present 
plan has been projected. 

While many persons allow members of their own families to become permauently 
insane, rather than send them to a public asylum ;—while there is not any thing in 
the treatment of nervous diseases better established than the fact, that most patients 
are benefitted, and some even cured, by mere removal from those scenes and persons 
which ordinarily surround them, and which are connected with their morbid associa- 
tions ;—and while it is believed that a select number of Be maps may have advantages 
in moral treatment which neither home nor a large establishment ean possibly offer ; 
—New York is yet destitute of any private institution, although every European city of 
any magnitude or advancement possesses one or more. 

hese reasons, added to the request of the relatives of patients, and the advice of 
judicious medical friends, have induced the undersigned tu prepare a private establish- 
ment at Murray Hill. 

The situation, about three miles from the City Hall will, it is deemed, be found high- 
ly eligible. Every portion of the island where property could be procured, has been 
diligently searched ; andno site examined, offers so many advantages on the score of 
convenience, beauty, fitness, and health. It is so near the city as not te debar the me- 
lancholy patient from visiting those objects of iuterest and amusement which may give 
a new current to the thoughts and feelings, and it is so much in the country as to afford 
a quiet retreat for those who require seclusion and retirement. It commands a fine 
view of the East river without a risk incurred by a residence on its immediate banks. 
On the premises are gardens and pleasure grounds well adapted to the use of such pa- 
tients as may not be in a condition to profit by riding and walking in the surrounding 
country ; and two large, well-built houses, which have been occupied as private coun- 
try residences, and furnish the means of a distinct classification of the sexes. 

With these accessory advantages the proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to 
realize in some degree, a long cherished design of organizing such an institution for 
the care of a select number of patients suffering under mental diseases, as will enable 
him to put in execution those views of treatment medicaland moval, which are the 
result alike of ten years experience as physician to one of the largest and most favor- 
ably known Asylums in America, and of a minute examination of the principal pub- 
lic and private establishments of Europe. 

His first object will be to make it emcee | the residence of a well-ordered private 
family, with the principal officers combined 4s its centre, and all its members united by 
such ties of respect and affection, as forbearance, judicious firmness, kindness and 
sympathy willform. The superiors of the establishment will stand in the place of 
those relatives and guardians of whose care the invalid must for a season be deprived . 
—they will conduct ali the domestic arrangements ;—direct, supervise, and carry into 
effect, the medical and moral treatment ;— preside at the table where all patients who 
are well enough will take their meals ;—and will in fine be their leaders and compa- 
nions in all kinds of exercise and amusement. One of the great advantages which 
this place offers is, that the number of patients will be limited to a dozen or twenty, 
and that consequently classification will be more simple and complete than in large 

ublic institutions. Personal restraint will be rendered almost entirely unnecessary 

'y the vigilance and kindness of well-trained nurses, who will be so numerous that 

single patients may have the exclusive services of one or more whenever neeessary. 
But the management of patients will not under any circumstances, be intrusted to pa! 
ordinate agents. No kind of restraint will be permitted without an order from the 
physician, director, or matron. Indeed it is to be one of the cardinal features of this 
establishment, that the patients will all be immediately and constantly under the moral 
and mental influence of the superior officers. 

While the undersigned views insanity as @ disease of the nervous system, and con- 
siders it, (particularly in its incipient stage,) in a remarkable degree under the influence 
of medicine, each case requiring distinct investigation and its appropriate remedies ; 
—ample experience has demonstrated, that when the malady has existed for a long pe- 
riod, much reliance must be placed on moral management. This, like medical treat- 
ment must be adapted with much nicety to each particular form of the disorder. He 
is not the most skilful physician who uses the most powerful medicines, but he who 
after investigating and discovering the real nature of the disease, has the sagacity to 
apply in its proper manner the remedy best adapted to the individual case before 
him. This well known truth applies with double force to “medicine of the mind.” 
Riding and walking, books and journals, music, the care and rearing of domestic ani- 
mals, the cultivation of plants and flowers, and various other modes of recreation and 
employment on the one hand ;—and on the other, perfect quietude and the abstraction 
of mental stimuli will form some of the means of carrying into effect the moral treat- 
ment. 

Being necessarily limited to a mere outline of his plan, the proprietor submits this 
imperfect expression of his views, with the hope that his efforts may contribute in some 
degree to the relief of human suffering. JAMES MACDONALD, M.D. 

The establishment will be ready for the admission of patients on the Ist of June 
next. Applications to be madeto James Macdonald, M.D., No. 29 Clinton Place, 
New York. athe May I5, 6. 

HE attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 














under patent, both in Europe and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforwarda great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the place of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 


coarse straw as a last resort. 
The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. 





and Sir Astley lost no time driving to see his old chere amie whom he married in 





Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 
N. ¥. May 1, it. 
MAZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN would respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her ** Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 
are now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway May 1. 
\ CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y., 10 cases “ Amazohe” Bon- 
4ie nets; 10 do “ Amazone” Braids May 1 





The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 
Feb2?-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 








From New York 
Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, 
Thursday, 27th May, 
Wednesday, l4th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, J é 
The returm passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 


$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents = single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr ant RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
See Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The ye of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightorpassage, applyto __ 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the iat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 











Ships. Masters. Days of owes from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. f]April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 2 
Burgundy, D. Lines, e weg es ae 6, « - & 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. §] “ 24, “ 4, “ 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ Itfiune 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, ne ' - ee * a 5S * @& * 8 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &] “ “a “8, * 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold'} “ 16, “ 16, “ if suly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, >  .* oe” = Ss * & * § 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *} “ “a ©“, * 
Sully, |WwCThom sor, “ 16, “ 16, “ IjAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa (\W. W. Pell, eo &%:. * &  * .° a * & ° § 


’ 
These vessels are all of the first class and any commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To safi on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, , 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. {|Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 

St. James, W.HSebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, = = =e FF fF RR, ha 27 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, ©  * 
Wellington, D Chadwick, Se. oa? oe 27, eo, © 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20,  0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| ~ ia wy, ° 
Samson, R Sturgis, a wh fF we Ff OM 27, ° @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “© 10, “ 10] “ 27, “ 27, & oF 
Westminster, |G. Moore “« 20, “ 20, “ 0jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 7007tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

0 JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET S.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, Viz :— 

















Ships. Captains. (Days of — from New pa from 
ork. ‘ 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July_7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Ang. 25, Dec. 25, ggrt 
Virginian, Higgins, [. © Sept 1, Jan. 1, May } 
New York, W.C. Barstow,; “ 19, “ 19, ee >» = _ = 
Roscius, J. Collins, “8 *  * 2? ee? eh? CUB 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, eT, *°* & * 22 ew? 22 
Sheffield ’ IF. P allen, «43, “ 18, “ 13)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3 
Oxford,’ J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 1, “9 7 & 7% & F 
Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 95] “ 33, « 13, “ 49 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe i - “5 a ee ee Le PA 

s. Whitney Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3INov 1, March 1, July 1} 
Columbus, Cropper, eR OP: 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Se a te, a 13 
South America, \Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, S39 2. 2; 2" & * ms 1° & 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 1 
England, — |B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 @ 7 & 7, * 7 
Garrick, A.S.Palmer,| “25, “ 25, “ 95 «© 18, “ 13, . 13 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ IW, 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommodss 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $14 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 


| cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
s. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE. & Co., or €. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo Ww ashington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
8 i \ s n, and Garrick, 
Agents fer ships Roseius, Siddons, borides, * Sears & Co, Rew Tek 
BROWN & Co., tverpo 
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